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BLOOD FOR ANAEMIC SOULS 


AM not one to advocate a fifty 

minute sermon at every Sunday 

Mass, because I realize that such 
a thing would be a great hardship 
for a fasting priest, obliged perhaps 
later to “take the mission,” and to 
say or sing another Mass and to 
preach another sermon before get- 
ting his breakfast. I realize, too, 
that unless the preacher is very 
good and the audience very intelli- 
gent, a fifty minute sermon can 
easily become a tedious interruption 
to the Holy Mass—a sleep producing 
repetition of commonplace adages. 

But neither am I in sympathy 
with those who would always limit 
the sermon to a “seven-minute talk” 
and in the summer heat even omit 
it altogether. One need not be ad- 
vanced in years to recall the solid 
leisurely expositions that were for- 
merly preached in our churches 
every Sunday morning. But the 
parishes grew, the number of Masses 
tripled, the number of Communions 
greatly increased, the churches have 
to be emptied every forty-five 
minutes or every hour, and in conse- 
quence the sermon was sacrificed or 
reduced to a short talk that did little 
more than propose a thought on the 
Sunday Gospel. 

For some time we have been hear- 
ing of concentrated food tablets 
planned to replace time-consuming 
meals, and a few days ago the radio 
informed us that the German army 
is reported to be living on tomato 
powder, fruit powder and vegetable 
powders of all kinds. They can take 
a full meal on the march, almost 
without breaking the constant rattl- 
ing of their death-dealing machine- 
guns. But doctors warn us that 
teeth and stomach are sure to suffer 
from unnatural and improper eat- 
ing. Such “pills” may be all right 
for an emergency, but unless we 
chew our food and allow the salivary 
glands to function as Nature in- 
tended they should, we are sure to 
suffer grave and permanent injury. 

I can think of no more apt com- 
parison to concentrated sermons and 
the effects they will have. Few of 
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us lay people are able to grasp the 
implications of a condensed instruc- 
tion. We need someone to expatiate 
for us, and that is what we look for 
in a sermon. 


Apart from the exigency of hurry- 
ing our city congregations in and 
out of the churches, I feel sure that 
we of the laity are largely responsi- 
ble for the kind of sermons we are 


getting. We are spoilt, perhaps, by 
the short snappy programs on our 
radio and the rapid movie dramas, 
so that we grow restless and im- 
patient during a full time sermon. 
We are all acquainted with the type 
of Catholic who attends Mass in a 
neighboring parish for no other 
reason than to dodge the sermon 
preached in his own. The short 
Masses are the most popular and the 
best attended; the priest who wants 
to preach can do so at the “eleven” 
to the choir and a few old women. 


Yes, I know the retort. Why 
don’t the priests give us a decent 
sermon? We’re tired of hearing the 
same old stuff every Sunday. We 
aren’t morons, incapable of thinking 
for ourselves, and yet they preach 
as though Spain and the styles were 
the only topics worthy of the pulpit. 

No priest that I know ever con- 
sidered himself a good preacher. On 
the contrary, priests of my acquaint- 
ance seem to fear preaching more 
than any other duty imposed upon 
them. And it seems to me the better 
they preack the poorer the opinion 
they have of themselves and the less 
confidence. Perhaps it is the low 
opinion of their preaching ability 
and their fear of an audience that 
makes them better preachers, but I 
feel sure we can expect more and 
will get more in the way of instruc- 
tion if we as laymen express our 
hunger and thirst for things spirit- 
ual instead of our distaste for such 
food. 

Let us at least take half the blame 
for all the inferior sermons we have 
heard—or if not half, then some of 
it anyway. If we compel priests to 
avoid certain topics in the pulpits, 
and by our bored look show that 
fifteen minutes is too long to expect 
us to stay in one position (though 
two hours at a movie is not a strain) 
then why complain if the sermons 
are dry factual tracts, poorly pre- 
pared and haltingly delivered? We 
know what effect a little clapping 
and cheering has on an actor on the 
stage, or an athlete in the field; 
perhaps it would have a similar 
effect on a timid young speaker. It 
isn’t necessary to go as far as hand- 
clapping or whistling; it is suffi- 
cient to give an intelligent attention. 
One late comer gets a tribute from 
half the congregation as he or she 
stomps or sprints or capers down the 
aisle looking for a seat, but the Am- 
bassador of Christ preaching the 
Word of God cannot always boast 
the same attention. 

Yes, if we give any evidence of 
wanting it, or of appreciating it 
when we get it, I believe we could 
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get more out of the preacher than 
we are getting now. After all, he is 
a theologian, a philosopher, an his- 
torian, a scripture student, an asce- 
tic, and often a scientist, a reader, 
a builder, and a saint. Surely he 
has something that will interest us 
if we draw him out a little. But 
it can’t be done in five minutes, es- 
pecially if we start squirming and 
drumming on the pews after the 
first two or three minutes. 


The nervous fidgeters cannot 
understand it but there are many 
Catholics interested in good sermons, 
interested enough to start a national 
movement to help both preacher and 
people. Recalling the Apostolic 
days, when the first bishops went 
forth fired with Christ-like zeal to 
carry out the Master’s injunction to 
preach the Gospel to every creature; 
recalling, too, the many Church Fa- 
thers who converted thousands from 
the darkness of paganism and the 
quagmire of heresies to the light of 
the true faith, they felt that our 
modern neglect of sermons was a 
subtle trick of the devil’s to starve 
us spiritually. Anaemic souls lack 
the stamina needed today to counter- 
act the vile poison of materialism. 
Accordingly they organized the 
“Crusade for more fruitful Preach- 
ing.” Briefly the history of the 
movement is this: 


In October, 1936, a clergyman 
recommended that a moratorium be 
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declared upon preaching. Realizing 
the very great danger now threaten- 
ing the whole Christian world, a 
Catholic priest and a member of the 
laity answered to this: “No! Not 
Stop Preaching, but a more fervent 
preaching of the ‘Word of God.’” 
In January, 1937, there was founded 
in gratitude for the priesthood, co- 
operating with it and giving as- 
surance that the lay people hunger 
for the word of God, the Crusade for 
a more fruitful preaching and hear- 
ing of the Word of God, which 
emphasizes above all, the far-reach- 
ing influence of the pulpit, especially 
at Sunday morning Masses. 

The Crusaders’ greatest weapon 


Accipe Spiritum Sanctum 


was their recourse to prayer, which 
soon received wide recognition and 
spread all over the nation. En- 
couraging letters were received from 
Archbishops, Bishops, Priests, Sis- 
ters, and lay people, all emphasizing 
that the preaching of the Word of 
God is vitally indispensable. An 
advisory board composed of over 120 
distinguished priests was formed, 
with an accompanying executive 
Clerical Committee of 28 prominent 
priests. 

Seeds of the movement have been 
planted in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, 
India, South America, Asia, and 
Africa. 


The objectives of the Crusade are: 
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1. To increase preaching and hear- 
ing of the “Word of God.” 

2. To arouse devotion to Christ the 
Divine Preacher and Teacher of Na- 
tions. 

8. To glorify Christ the Divine 
Preacher through a glorious feast 
in His honor. 

It is hoped the Crusader will also 
sanctify himself, especially by fre- 
quently reading the Word of God 
in the Holy Scriptures. For the end 
of this self-sanctification a Holy 
Hour is held at 8 P.M. on the second 
Friday of every month, in the 
Paulist Fathers’ Church in New 
York, 59th Street and Columbus 
Avenue, and in other churches 
throughout the country. At the time 
of this Holy Hour atonement is made 
for the terrible insults committed by 
godless teachers. The movement has 
also been introduced happily into the 
schools, showing the children the 
value of the Sunday sermon and 
stressing the instruction that is 
given to them. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of pledges have been signed by 
Catholics throughout the land, 
promising to pray for a return to 
attentive listening to the Word of 
God. Leaflets explaining the move- 
ment can be obtained by writing to 
Crusade Headquarters, 223 East 
105th Street, New York City. The 
work has the whole-hearted ap- 
proval of His Excellency, Francis 
J. Spellman, Archbishop of New 


York, and the sanction of many 
other members of the Hierarchy. 
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Eire and Blessed Oliver Plunket 


John G. O’Farrell Rowe 


LESSED Oliver Plunket, as few of Irish origin 

need be told, was Archbishop of Armagh and 
Catholic Primate of all Ireland in the reign of King 
Charles II of Great Britain. He was the last victim 
of the blackguardly “Titus Oates’ Plot,” and was 
beatified in 1918. The great Scottish lawyer and 
philosopher, James Dalrymple, first Viscount Stair, 
who died in 1695, declared in his Memoirs that 
“Oliver Plunket was the most innocent of men”; 
and Charles James Fox, the famous English states- 
man of the second half of the 18th century, wrote 
that “of his innocence no doubt could be enter- 
tained” and “that the Popish Plot story must always 
be considered an indelible disgrace upon the Eng- 
lish nation,”—an opinion which every historian, 
without exception, has endorsed. 


At the recent consecration of the well-known 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Gregory at Downside, 
near Bath, Somersetshire, England, one of the nine- 
teen altars was dedicated to Blessed Oliver Plunket, 
the ceremony being fittingly performed by his lineal 
successor, the Irish Primate; Cardinal MacRory. 
The martyr’s body lies in a shrine close by the altar. 


Born at Loughcrew, County Meath, Ireland, in 
1629, Oliver Plunket came of some of the best blood 
of his native land, being related on his father’s 
side to the Earl of Fingall and Lords Dunsany and 
Louth, and on his mother’s to the Earls of Roscom- 
mon. He was educated until he was sixteen by the 
Earl of Fingall’s brother, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Patrick 
Plunket, titular abbot of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, 
and subsequently Bishop of Ardagh and Meath suc- 
cessively. 


In 1643 the Irish Confederate Catholics were 
fighting against the Puritans for religious freedom 
and King Charles I, and to encourage them Pope 
Urban VIII sent them an envoy, Father Peter 
Scarampi. When Innocent X succeeded Urban 
VIII, Father Scarampi was recalled to Rome, and 
the illustrious John Baptist Rinuccini, Archbishop 
of Fermo, was sent to take his place with full pow- 
ers as Nuncio. Oliver Plunket and four other 
ecclesiastical students accompanied Father Scaram- 
pi to Rome, where the future martyr entered the 
Irish or Ludovisia College, which was managed at 
the time by the Jesuits. After being an inmate of 
the college eight years, Oliver Plunket was ordained 
a priest, being then, by the rule of the college’s 
foundation, expected to return home. But the Gen- 


eral of the Jesuits permitted him to remain in the 
Eternal City, and for three more years he officiated 
as priest at the Oratorian Church of San Girolamo 
della Carita. In 1857 his great learning won him 
appointment to the Chair of Theology at the Propa- 
ganda College, and he retained that high office for 
twelve years. 

Although King Charles II of Great Britain had 
recovered the British throne and owed so much to 
Catholics,* as well as was married to one, his Irish 
Viceroy, the so-called “great” Duke of Ormond, was 
a bitter Protestant bigot and had driven the Irish 
Catholic Primate, Dr. Edward O’Reilly, into exile. 
Dr. O’Reilly died in Paris in 1669; and, on being 
desired to fill the vacant see, Pope Clement IX ig- 
nored the names submitted to him, saying: 


“Why discuss the imperfectly known merits of 
these ecclesiastics? We have here in Rome a native 
of the island of most approved virtue, consummate 
doctrine, and long experience. His labors in this 
city both for the glory and exaltation of our holy 
Faith and in the cause of his own suffering country 
are known to us all. By my Apostolic authority, I 
appoint Oliver Plunket to be Archbishop of Armagh 
and Primate of Ireland.” 


Dr. Plunket was accordingly consecrated Arch- 
bishop by the Bishop of Ghent, assisted among 
others by the exiled Irish Bishop of Ferns, Dr. 
Nicholas French. Furnished then by Cardinal Bar- 
berini, the Cardinal-Protector of Ireland, with let- 
ters of introduction to Catherine of Braganza, 
Charles II’s Catholic queen, Dr. Plunket first went 
to England, was lodged secretly for ten days in the 
Royal Palace at Whitehall by the Queen’s almoner, 
and then smuggled through deep snow to Holyhead, 
in North Wales, where he took ship across to Dub- 
lin. There his relative, Lord Louth, received and 
sheltered him, but he had to go about in disguise 
lest his identity should transpire, the bitterest 
bigotry being rampant at the time. Ormond, how- 
ever, was succeeded in the viceroyalty by a kindly 
and tolerant Englishman, John Lord Berkeley, who 
granted permission to Catholic ecclesiastics to ap- 
pear in public and exercise their religious offices 
without restraint. 

But Ireland only enjoyed two years of this re- 
ligious tolerance, for, by lies and intrigues, the 


* No fewer than 52 Catholics helped him to escape 
from Cromwell in 1651. 
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wretched Protestant Ascendancy Party, procured 
Lord Berkeley’s dismissal from power, and a vice- 
roy of their own stamp, Arthur Capel, Earl of 
Essex, succeeded him. Under a new law, all Catho- 
lic bishops and clergy were ordered to quit the land. 
Archbishop Plunket and his fellow-clerics went into 
hiding and became hunted outcasts, rather than 


desert their flocks. Dr. Plunket and Dr. Brennan, 
Bishop of Waterford, had to sleep in half-roofiess 
barns and sometimes could not even obtain bread. 
Their schools of course were abolished. 


Once more the persecution slackened, and, emerg- 
ing from hiding, Dr. Plunket was not interfered 
with, owing to the great respect he had won in 
high official circles. “Wisely refraining from 
politics, he labored zealously only for the spreading 
of his Church, vigorously stamping out schism and 
reforming all abuses and irregularities.” Then in 
1678 the infamous English scoundrel Titus Oates 
came forward in England with pretended revela- 
tions as to a great Popish plot for murdering the 
King, burning London, and massacring all Prot- 
estants. He found influential supporters and abet- 


tors everywhere, and, hailed as “the Saviour of the © 


nation,” he was actually lodged in Whitehall Palace 
and given a bodyguard and an annual pension of 
6,000 dollars. Ten English priests and seven others, 
including the venerable Lord Stafford, were exe- 
cuted in the reign of frenzied panic which ensued; 
and then three apostate priests, whom Dr. Plunket 
had unfrocked for their wicked lives, were bribed 
to accuse him of conspiring for a French invasion 
of Ireland and collecting money to rvise a native 
insurgent army of 70,000 men! 

Ormond was Viceroy again, but, bad as he was, 
he told the English Government that the charge 
was absurd, that the prelate was assuredly innc- 
cent. Nevertheless, the English Council arrested 
Dr. Plunket. But the Grand Jury, although ex- 
clusively Protestants, threw out the bill against him 
and put his accusers in prison as false witnesses. 
The Council ordered the perjurers to be released 
and sent to England, where the wretches “were 
carefully tutored “as to what they were to swear, 
while Dr. Plunket was kept in Jail and arraigned 
for high treason in July, 1680, at the Dundalk 
assizes. The trial was artfully postponed, the vile 
Earl of Shaftsbury, President of the Council, order- 
ing that it be held in London, whither Dr. Plunket 
was accordingly transported. From November, 
1680, until the 3rd of May following, the saintly 
Archbishop was kept in a fetid London prison, while 
all manner of criminals were offered pardon on con- 
dition they gave evidence to convict him. 
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He was then tried at the King’s Bench, London, 
by Chief Justice Pemberton, who displayed the bit- 
terest animus against him. Dr. Plunket was al- 
lowed no counsel. Nevertheless, he made an ad- 
mirable defense, asserting most solemnly that 
he never had any communication with the French 
Government and had collected money solely for the 
service of his Church. Before his witnesses and 
certain necessary documents for his defense could 
arrive from Dublin, the trial re-opened on the 8th 
of June, 1861, the three judges hurrying the case 
with quite indecent haste. “A more shameful pro- 
ceeding never disgraced any country,” says Cas- 
sell’s Illustrated History of England, a very full 
and even elaborate work in nine big volumes, which 
goes on to say that the jury was “prejudiced against 
him both on account of his religion and his nation- 
ality.” A verdict of guilty was returned, and 
Pemberton then, in passing the usual sentence for 
high treason—namely that of half-hanging, drawing 
(i.e. disemboweling), and quartering—practically 
asserted that it was on account of the accused’s 
religion that he was to die. “A greater crime there 
cannot be committed against God than for a man 
to endeavor to propagate that religion,” actually 
said Chief Justice Pemberton. 


Essex, the former Irish viceroy, at once went to 
the King and pleaded for a royal pardon. “From 
my own knowledge,” said he, “the evidence against 
Dr. Plunket is assuredly false.” “Then,” retorted 
Charles II, “his blood is on your head. You could 
have saved him by saying that at his trial. But 
I cannot pardon him. Ye know well I dare not.” 

So the saintly martyr, on July 1, 1661, was 
dragged on a hurdle to Tyburn (now the Marble 
Arch, West London), and there suffered the hor- 
ribly cruel death decreed him. He made a dignified 
speech on the scaffold. 

His mangled body was first buried in a London 
churchyard, then removed to a Benedictine abbey 
in Germany, where it remained until 1883 when it 
was taken to England, and, as already stated, it 
now reposes at Downside Abbey. His right arm is 
preserved at the Franciscan Convent, Taunton, Eng- 
land, and the left was possessed by the English 
nuns at Paris. His head was taken to Ireland about 
1718, and is preserved by the Drogheda Dominican 
nuns, whose convent was founded by the martyr’s 
grand-niece, Catherine Plunket, the first Reverend 
Mother. 

Many miracles, it is attested, have been worked 
by his relics, and in 1886 his name was presented, 
for Beatification, to Pope Leo XIII. Styled vener- 
able at first, he was not beatified, however, until 
1918 by Pope Benedict XV. 
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BETWEEN THE LINES 


H. C. McGinnis 


Totalitarian Propaganda 


ONS OF totalitarian propa- 

ganda pouring into this 

country make one wonder if 
the thousands of Nazi wurst-making 
machines haven’t been diverted to 
grinding out words instead of sau- 
sages. Five tons of Nazi propa- 
ganda arriving on a single boat is 
typical. The Nazis do not stand 
alone in their literary efforts; the 
printing presses of Russia, Italy, and 
Japan are making daily assaults 
upon the American mind. Some of 
the stuff is so clever that, upon dis- 
tribution by American agents, it 
looks more like authentic information 
than the mass of deliberate untruths 
it really is. This mis-information is 
addressed to thousands of individual 
citizens, to schools, colleges, institu- 
tions, and many business houses hav- 
ing interests abroad. 


A single Nazi source of propa- 
ganda—“Mr. H. R. Hoffman” of 
Munich—shipped at least 9% tons 
of mail to the United States in a 12 
week period from September to No- 
vember inclusive and this doesn’t in- 
clude all “Hoffman’s” mailings. 


The largest shipments come from 
Germany. The next largest come 
from Russia, although Red propa- 
ganda ranks first in this country due 
to a large local production. Japan 
comes next, followed by Italy. What 
is the message of all this mail? The 
largest part extols the advantages 
of totalitarianism. The totalitarians’ 
most brilliant writing minds daily 
put their heads together to com- 
pound lie after lie depicting false 
material and cultural benefits of to- 
talitarian rule. Millions of printed 
pages attempt to justify the occupa- 
tion of helpless democracies and the 
dictators are pictured as making 
great sacrifices to save these 
countries from the follies of democ- 
racy, from economic imperialists, 
from themselves, or from anything 
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else that overworked imaginations 
drum up as excuses. The citizens 
of these unfortunate countries are 
pictured as uncultured barbarians 
in their domestic life and deep dyed 
criminals in their relations with in- 
nocent countries like the totalitari- 
ans. This stuff is carefully calcu- 
lated to arouse American hatred 
toward other friendly non-totalitari- 
an governments. 


A most dangerous feature of this 
propaganda is the inciting of re- 
ligious, racial, and class hatred in 
the United States. Disunity is the 
dictators’ most powerful weapon in 
their own countries and it is only 
natural they attempt here what they 
found so successful at home. Every 
possible point likely to cause group 
and class friction is used to sabotage 
our national defense program by 
trying to build up in each group 
separately the idea that the totali- 
tarian ideology is the big brother to 
whom they can look in their suffer- 
ings and oppressions. 


One may wonder how such huge 
quantities of printed material get 
out of blockaded Germany and Italy, 
but the answer is simple: it is 
shipped via Siberia and Japan to our 
Pacific ports. One Japanese ship 
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after another disgorges cargoes of 
subversive material and while no 
American propaganda—if we had 
any, which we haven’t—would ever 
be allowed to pass through the ports 
and postal systems of Japan, Rus- 
sia, Italy, and Germany, our govern- 
ment has felt it to be democratic 
to let a citizen get whatever mail he 
wants. However, there is no 
principle of freedom or constitutional 
right that argues you and I, as tax- 
payers, must pay for this enormous 
addition to our postal expense; yet 
we do. 


The United States belongs to the 
Universal Postal Union to which 
most nations belong, including the 
totalitarians. A primary Postal 
Union agreement is that the country 
originating the mail receives all the 
postage. Normally the mail volume 
from a country is offset here by the 
mail going to it; but the swollen 
floods of propaganda entering our 
country are not offset to any ap- 
preciable extent by our return mail. 
On hundreds of tons of subversive 
matter originating in Germany, 
Germany collects the full postal fee. 
This mail is then passed along 
through Russia and Japan on a 
“You scratch my back and I'll 
scratch yours” basis. When it enters 
the United States, our postal faci- 
lities take charge and it is handled 
again and again by American postal 
employes without a penny of com- 
pensation to the government. The 
entire cost of distribution of this 
propaganda against ourselves, from 
the time it leaves the ship until de- 
livered, becomes a wholly unjustifi- 
able expense for the American tax- 
payer. 


The largest percentage of this pro- 
paganda is mailed as third class 
matter, a class of mail on which 
our Post Office Department annual- 
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ly shows a deficit made up by tax- 
payers’ dollars. Here is a most ex- 
cellent sample of this injustice: A 
few months ago, every American on 
the Nazi master mailing list received 
a 316 page book entitled, “Die Pol- 
nischen Greueltaten an den Volks- 
deutchen in Polen.” This book con- 
tains hundreds of gruesome and 
sometimes nauseating pictures of 
atrocities supposed to be committed 
upon the defenseless Nazis by the 


barbarous Poles, uncivilized acts 
forcing the Nazis to invade Poland 
in self protection. The volume 
weighs 2 pounds, 4 ounces, and was 
mailed from Germany under a 
government franking privilege which 
means the Nazi Government paid no 
postage. The total shipment of these 
books into this country weighed 50 
tons and the cost of distributing this 
enormous shipment to every part of 
the United States was borne, to the 


very last cent involved, by our 
government. This is only one ex- 
ample and hundreds of others could 
be cited. It is high time the Ameri- 
can government takes steps to stop 
this imposition upon its citizens. 
It’s bad enough to have our country 
flooded at this crucial time with sub- 
versive propaganda aimed at our 
destruction, but to be forced to pay 
for its distribution is adding insult 
to injury. 


Better be Safe than Sorry 


MAkc# is when most people who 

plant gardens plan for the 
coming season. This piece is not 
directed at them except, perhaps, to 
urge bigger gardens with more vege- 
tables to be put up for winter. The 
world food situation shows that 
every American householder who has 
even a tiny bit of available ground 
should put it to garden. America, 
with huge food surpluses, has had 
little reason to think about food; 
but let us try to forsee what might 
happen. 


We know world food production 
for 1940 was far below standard. 
Australia, for example, reports the 
worst wheat crop in ten years. Asi- 
atic and African production met 
serious reverses in the past year and 
one doesn’t have to use much im- 
agination about the fields of Europe. 


Americans face three possibilities: 
the war may drag on for years, 
America remaining non-belligerent 
throughout; the war may end sud- 
denly during the present year; 
America may enter the war. No 
matter which of these possibilities— 
or any combination of them—hap- 
pens, American food will be a mat- 
ter of prime importance. The writer 
is not thinking of increased garden 
production for world use, but rather 
individual production to keep our 
own families from becoming under- 
nourished. 


Suppose the war drags on. Even 
though we remain non-belligerent, 
humanity will require sharing our 
food with stricken countries, making 
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large holes in our surplus holdings. 
The outbreak of pestilence—so com- 
mon during long wars—may demand 
we furnish food for self protection 
against spreading. Judging from 
past experience, a big increase in 
local food prices will result and our 
food dollars will buy less and less 
and our children, less nourished, will 
be more subject to epidemics. 


Suppose the war ends suddenly. 
Until Europe’s crops, canneries, and 
food distribution system can be put 
back into working order, heavy pur- 
chases will be made in the United 
States and the law of supply and 
demand will operate, probably 
making domestic prices prohibitive. 
A similar happening after the last 
world war forced American house- 
wives to stage a buyers’ strike to 
force down the High Cost of Living. 

Suppose we enter the war. The 
civilian population will face a les- 
sened food production still further 
decreased in military demands, for 
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the fighting forces always have first 
call. America, morally compelled to 
supply food to her war torn allies, 
may face serious food rationing. A 
nation emerging from a ten year 
depression can’t stand further cur- 
tailment without ill effects being feli 
for the next several generations. 


So prudent parents should take 
out some health insurance by making 
a home garden. It’s better to be safe 
than sorry, for parents carry not 
only a responsibility for themselves 
but also for their helpless little ones. 


But suppose nothing affects our 
food supply: gardeners will still be 
heavy gainers. God pays excellent 
compensation to those who work with 
His good earth. Inside workers find 
enjoyable relaxation in a hoe and a 
rake, for gardening is healthful as 
well as profitable. Daddy smiles 
happily when Mother sets before his 
bungry children food actually pro- 
duced by his own hands. Mother 
feels more a real housewife when 
she takes from the cupboard a jar 
of home canned vegetables. Her 
satisfied face as she admires a jar 
of her own food proves there is a 
thousand times more satisfaction in 
that labor than in opening a can 
from the grocer’s shelf. Somehow, 
inexplicably, the family spirit 
quickens when home made food ap- 
pears on the table. The sooner we 
Americans return to the fundamen- 
tals of homemaking which made this 
nation what it is, the better off we’ll 
be and it’s a wise person who locks 
the stable door before the horse is 


gone. 
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The Dies Committee 


LTHOUGH most americans are 

thoroughly in favor of the pur- 
pose of the Dies Committee, official- 
ly known as the Special House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, 
many citizens have been scratching 
their heads trying to figure out the 
Committee’s real usefulness. This 
is mainly due to the pro and con 
nature of newspaper editorials, 
some insisting the Committee is a 
distinct detriment to the Govern- 
ment’s Secret Service while others 
claim the Committee’s findings con- 
stitute the greatest exposé of sub- 
versive activities the country has 
ever known. 


However, when all partisanship 
has been eliminated from the discus- 
sion, we find the Dies Committee has 
done more to awaken the average 
American to the subversive activi- 
ties to which the nation is exposed 
than any other government agency, 
for while the Secret Service works 
day and night for national safety, 
its findings must, of necessity, be 
held strictly confidential. It is the 
Dies Committee which has been 
steadily educating the great, unsus- 
pecting American public to its in- 
ternal dangers. The information on 
totalitarian propaganda is just one 
of the many, many un-American ac- 
tivities the Committee has discovered 
and exposed, the above facts being 
taken from the Committee’s prelimi- 
nary report on totalitarian propa- 
gande. A full report is being made 
to the present Congress which is also 
receiving the Attorney General’s re- 
port of un-American doings in this 
country. When these reports are 
released to the public, some Ameri- 
cans will be severely shaken to 
learn how deeply and how danger- 
ously Communism and Nazism have 
bored into our very vitals. Some of 
our complacent patriots who serene- 
ly believe all this talk about sub- 
versive activities is partisan hoop-la 
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will be badly jolted to learn about 
“the Yard Voice,” a Communist pro- 
paganda organ issued by the Com- 
munist Party Navy Yard Unit, 
Brooklyn, New York; about the 
“Red Pen” issued by the Communist 
Party Unit of the W.P.A. Federal 
Writers’ Project; about the “Red 
Paint” issued by the Communist 
Party Unit of the Federal Art Pro- 
ject; about the “G.P.O. Workers,” 
issued by the Government Printing 
Office Branch of the Communist 
Party, Washington, D. C.; about the 
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Reports 


“Armory News,” which has been 
issued by “Groups of Guardsmen,” 
38rd_ Division, Illinois National 
Guard; about “The Red Write-Up,” 
issued by the General Post Office 
Nucleus of the Communist Party, 
New York City; and about many 
others .equally disturbing. Many 
will be surprised to learn the Ger- 
man Railroads Information Office is 
not interested in non-existent travel 
in war-time Germany but is vitally 
concerned in publishing a weekly 
called News Flashes which is frank- 
ly Nazi propaganda; that The Ger- 
man Library of Information has 
built up a mailing list of 70,000 
clergymen, editors, school teachers, 
legislators and other persons of in- 
fluence who receive “Facts in Re- 
view,” containing nothing but tota- 
litarian propaganda, this weekly 
being supplemented frequently by 
expensively printed books and book- 
lets explaining subtly a claimed 
superiority of the totalitarian way 
of life over the American way. 


Fortunately, this time Congress is 
taking the problem by the beard. 
Scarcely had the first session opened 
on January 3, when Congressman 
Hendricks of Florida secured the 
floor to announce his two bills, one 
of which is H.R.2. H.R.2 calls for 
a discretionary death penalty upon 
willful sabotage against national de- 
fense and the other calls for the ap- 
pointment of 1000 additional F.B.I. 
agents to run to earth the activities 
uncovered in the various reports. 


These two bills deserve full public 
support and it is our duty as pa- 
triotic constituents to see that our 
Congressmen take up these matters 
with dispatch and without partisan- 
ship. Unless we Americans are to 
see a government-wrecking, home- 
obliterating, godless ideology sneak 
up upon us to destroy our chosen 
way of life, we must act forcefully 
and without delay. 
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Must Democracy Fail at Home? 


WE AMERICANS are seeing a 

most ludicrous spectacle: that 
tremendously outnumbered group 
which is squawking loudest about 
saving world democracy is doing 
just abo’ the most possible—per- 
haps unwittingly—to destroy democ- 
racy right here at home. The people 
referred to are those who, for 
reasons unfathomable in terms of 
sanity, insist upon our nation taking 
the most extreme and totally un- 
called for course in the world crisis. 
With loud brayings, these few per- 
sons insist upon using the vilest of 
epithets instead of logic in meeting 
the reasoning cf that 90% of our 
population whc want to do the ut- 
most for democracy sanely. 

The United States can not pos- 
sibly have any excuse for going to 
war at the present time except to 
sacrifice itself for democracy and 
democracy, like charity, begins at 
home. Two of the first principles 
of democratic procedure are that a 


majority opinion must always guide 
the nation and that all decisions be 
arrived at sanely. We have already 
arrived at our’decision for the time 
being: 90% of us are willing to do 
everything possible to aid Britain’s 
fight, short of war or any act that 
will cause war to be thrust upon us. 
National polls have proven this per- 
centage definitely and almost every 
Senator and Congressman admits his 
mail from his constituents tells the 
same story. Yet, despite this over- 
whelming sentiment, there are some 
who believe the United States should 
go the limit immediately. In a 
democracy these people are entitled 
to this opinion and are equally en- 
titled to express it publicly; but they 
are definitely not entitled to publicly 
smear everyone who represents the 
90%, as being a Fifth Columnist, a 
Nazi, a Fascist, a Red, a traitor, a 
skunk, or any other indecent term 
which comes conveniently to mind. 
To shout down or to smear an op- 


ponent in debate on questions of 
public concern is to kill the very 
spirit of democracy. 

Honorable Sam Rayburn, newly 
elected Speaker of the House, said 
to that body in his acceptance re- 
marks words which should literally 
burn themselves into our conscious- 
ness: “Democracy today throughout 
the length and breath of the earth is 
on the defensive. It is going to take 
all the patriotism, all of the fine 
common sense of every inhabitant 
of every democracy upon the face 
of this earth in the months that lie 
ahead ‘of us to see that democracy 
survives and that tyranny does not 
take its place.” 

We, the 90%, must not deny the 
right to dissenting opinions, provided 
they are rendered conscientiously; 
but on the other hand, we positively 
must not let ourselves be brayed 
down to spinelessly lose our democ- 
racy like the silly gillies Hitler has 
always insisted we are. 


FOR JUNIOR KNIGHTS 


Why Doesn’t the Bell Toll? 


ILL had gone out for the evening. At 1:00 A.M. he had not yet returned. Short- 
ly thereafter mother and dad were aroused from their sleep as an ambulance 
with its shrieking siren rushed by.—And then the telephone rang. Mother would not 


answer it, but dad did. A voice at the other end of the line said: 
a serious accident, a head-on collision. 


Your son was involved in it.” 


“There has been 
Dad’s only 


question was, “Is Bill still living?” At this point Bill’s mother collapsed. There was 
a dramatic pause at the other end. And then dad hung up the receiver as he said 
in a broken voice, “Bill is dead.” 


A soul in the state of mortal sin is also dead. The siren of its conscience shrieks 
the tragedy. The name of that soul is struck from the Book of Life, or, shall I say 


it is still there, but in the obituary column. 


damned. 


wholesome oxygen of divine life. 
hate for God. There is a corpse in the home; 


sepulchre. 


That soul belongs in the morgue of the 
It wears the crepe of guilt. Its pale, ghastly form ceases to breathe in the 
Its heart, made to love, is now frozen stiff with 
in the community there is a whited 


Some weeks ago a young man and his companion were approaching a street inter- 
section with the red light against them. The driver said, “To hell with the light.” 
He and two others in the approaching car were killed. When you say, “To hell with 


my conscience!” 


are inviting an undertaker named Lucifer. 
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you are courting a huge monster unpopularly known as Death. You 


Gilbert Hess, O SB 
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“Lone Wandering, But Not Lost” 


The Swallows of Capistrano 


Mary Goodrich 


HERE is certain knowledge of the dates of 
arrival and departure of the swallows at San 
Juan Capistrano for eighty years or more and in 
recent seasons careful records have been kept at the 
Mission by a group of witnesses. During that time 
and until 1939 there occurred no deviation in the 
original program. So completely fixed was the 
schedule that in leap years the swallows shifted a 
day somewhere along the journey so as to arrive 
on March 19th. (A profound problem for interest- 
ed scientists to ponder!) March 19th is a saint’s 
day, St. Joseph’s Day, and October 23rd, long estab- 
lished as the date of departure, is St. John’s Day 
at the Mission. Something portentous of harm in 
the later date prompted the passerines to leave the 
Mission on August 9th, 1939, instead of on October 
23rd and again this year on July 16th—1940. So 
far there has been no deflection in their date of 
arrival and March 19th holds firmly down the years. 
The tradition 
is kept alive in 
sympathetic 
hearts and adds 
another interest 
to San Juan 
Capistrano, the 
“jewel of the 
Missions.” A few 
years ago a 
unique broadcast 
was conducted on 
October 23rd at 
the Mission by a 
committee who 
awaited the anti- 
cipated flight. 
The priest, Fa- 
ther Hutchinson, 
the editor of a great daily and a radio announcer 
carried the event to the nation. On the 22nd the 
birds were in active possession of the belfry and 
grounds, and sometime after dawn of the next day 
were in flight to a winter home, their mud nests 
abandoned for five months. The witnesses were im- 





pressed by the unfailing performance of the swal- 
lows, speeches were made and songs were sung. It 
was a precedent to be followed so long as the in- 
terest continued general. 

So the seasons were awaited until 1939 when the 
swallows decided otherwise: there was to be no 
autumn broadcast! 

A moot question is the port for which these small 
birds make at the end of their San Juan Capistrano 
frolic. An old legend, recently revived because of 
their deflection ahead of the schedule, is that they 
are bound for Jerusalem; but wherever, however 
far they go, instinct guides them aright, for on 
St. Joseph’s Day they return again and set happily 
to work repairing damages and establishing resi- 
dence in obviously familiar surroundings. Father 
Hutchinson has caused mud to be placed convenient- 
ly near by that rebuilding may be expedited and the 


traditional welcome be in operation. Near the 
Mission gate a 
kindly woman, 
Senora Reyes 


Yorba, has set up 
a hospital of 
sorts where in- 
jured young birds 
may be _ minis- 
tered to and, 
after periods of 
care, may be 
replaced in the 
healthy band. 

An ancient fa- 
ble concerns the 
initial appear- 
ance at the Mis- 
sion of the swal- 
lows. They de- 
scended upon the village tavern with possessive 
purpose, appropriating door sills and eaves, cheep- 
ing annoyingly. The inn keeper was offended by 
their presence and swept them roughly from the 
place. Looking for a welcome elsewhere, the band 
came upon a priest to whom the pitiful tale was 
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told. He led them away to beautiful Capistrano 
and, directing them to the gardens and trees, bade 
them be welcome. 

The Mission is as picturesque structurally as it is 
historically interesting, for its preservation has 
been given to the care of a thoughtful restorer. 
None of the old charm has been lost. The garden 
development, ivy corridors and fountained courts 
intensify a picture of beauty and age. The Mission 
itself has been an active center since November Ist, 
1776, when Junipero Serra proclaimed the freedom 
from ignorance and superstition of the Indians by 
setting up the Cross there. The structure is as 
old as our Declaration of Independence and its 
serene setting gives no hint of the turbulent events 
that have taken place there. Early in the 19th cen- 


tury it was seized from Argentina by the pirate, 
Hipolito Bouchard. In 1845, during the Mexican 
regime, it was sold by the Governor of California, 
but the sale was illegal and was recognized by 
Abraham Lincoln as an illegal proceeding. He re- 
stored it in 1865 to the Catholic Church and the 
religious routine was taken up. Daily the Angelus 
bells peal forth from the Campanario; one seldom 
forgets that Fra Junipero Serra’s hands once long 
ago stretched in blessing over his people. 

A song—appropriately—has been written about 
the swallows and San Juan Capistrano, for birds 
have a rightful place there. The unerring instinct— 
is it safer than higher education? Can the theor- 
ies of economists bring man in closer relation than 
birds to life and nature? 





Awake, America! 


HERE are many other prob- 
or lems besides the farm problem 

which demand our solution. 
For the past two decades we have 
been deploring the displacement of 
livelihoods by the use of machinery 
in manufacturing. Sometimes we go 
off on a tangent and suggest the 
elimination of machinery or severe 
limitations of its use, but always, 
after sober reflection, we decide 
science and invention have been 
mainly responsible for our standards 
of living and under proper manage- 
ment can greatly increase them. Yet 
there is a practical solution, an 
answer fair to everyone concerned; 
but what have we done about work- 
ing it out? The industrial problem 
is capable of the same solution as 
the agriculture problem. 
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H. C. McGinnis 


(Continued) 


Space prevents our going into the 
many problems facing us but we 
know the world’s demand for a new 
order of things has brought about 
dictators and that many people are 
accepting totalitarianism as the 
only answer to their difficulties. We 
also realize we must make changes 
here to meet changing conditions. 
“But!” we protest, “what can we do? 
We common people are not profes- 
sors or philosophers! We don’t 
understand these complex matters!” 
These sound like logical excuses on 
the surface, but we may be sure God 
did not put us into a world with 
which we can not cope. We are not 
born with a professor or a philoso- 
pher attached to guide us through 
life! God has given us a set of 
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rules, applicable when given and 
applicable ages into the future; 
and while the world does not always 
furnish us with an education, God 
gives us all intelligence which sur- 
passes education and which enables 
us to understand these rules. 
Strange as it may seem to many, 
the advancement of the American 
way of life, the definite quelling of 
subversive elements in our midst, 
the solving of our many complex 
political, social, and economic prob- 
lems to create the new order of 
justice which America with the rest 
of the world demands, lies not in 
any professorial theories or “isms” 
which, at best, are incapable of per- 
fect translation, but lie in the 
simple, easy to understand principles 
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of Christianity. Jesus Christ did 
much more than perform miracles; 
He gave the one perfect philosophy 
of life this world has ever known. 
He discussed politics as well as 
salvation; He discussed capital and 
labor; He explained the relationship 
of man to man and the relation of 
man to every conceivable human ac- 
tivity. This philosophy or code of 
living is couched in the simplest of 
terms, for He usually had the un- 
lettered multitudes, the peasants and 
fisher folk of Palestine, for His 
audience and they never went away 
unconvinced. Our first duty, there- 
fore, to advance our way of living, 
is to again familiarize ourselves with 
the fundamentals of Christianity. 
The fact that 50% of Americans 
have little contact with Christian 
doctrines is largely responsible for 
our drift away from the original 
conceptions of this democracy. This 
drift is further augmented by the 
practice of too many Christians pay- 
ing more attention to the form of 
religion than they do to its under- 
lying truths. There is no excuse for 
any Christian not fully understand- 
ing the philosophy of Christianity, 
for the Church stands ever ready 
and anxious—yes, eagerly awaiting 
the opportunity—to explain to a 
listening heart the basic truths of 
life. Since every advancement of 
human progress has been the direct 
product of Christianity put into 
actual service, our duty as citizens is 
to re-discover for ourselves the 
governing principles God intended 
for us to use. After first setting 
ourselves and our own households 
in order and onto the right track for 
permanent, safe, sane, and just hu- 
man progress, we must extend our 
responsibilities to those who are out 
of contact with Christian thinking. 


Here the problem requires more 
effort on our part. The mere mouth- 
ing of Christian principles will not 
be sufficient. It isn’t now and never 
will be. We must keep in mind that 
Christian principles are _ basic 
truths, applicable to all world con- 
ditions, and that we must use our 
intelligence to study practical ways 
and means of adapting our present 
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civilization to them. Our individual 
adaptations may differ considerably, 
but so long as they all coincide with 
Christian standards the best method 
will ultimately be the one adopted 
for general use. However, in con- 
vincing our fellow men of the vital 
necessity of geting back to the Chris- 
tian creed of world government, we 
must not fail to quote our authority. 
For some reason or other it has be- 
come fashionable to play down Chris- 
tianity. Today it has become the 
mode to label any suggestion for 
true human advancement by some 
“ism” or some newly constructed six 
syllable word instead of labelling it 
Christianity as it deserves. Some- 
how even modern Christians have 
forgotten the words of St. Paul: 
“For I am not ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ.” Since Christianity is the 
only sure antidote against Commu- 
nism and other subversive forces, we 
must label as Christianity the rights 
and justices which make subversive 
activities impossible. As co-partners 
in America we must insist our politi- 
cal leaders cease forgetting Christi- 
anity except the week before election 
and that all leaders, no matter in 
what line, conduct American affairs 
upon basic American principles 
which are the direct offspring of 
Christian thinking. 


We Americans who are truly 
alarmed about the spread of sub- 
versive activities in our midst and 
the possible overthrow of our way 
of life through a desire of the under- 
privileged to gain some “new order” 
of living must bring ourselves to the 
immediate realization that the Chris- 
tian philosophy of living, with the 
constant practice of Christian ethics, 
is the only method not temporary. 
Fortunately there is the highest pos- 
sible modern authority for this reali- 
zation. On October 14th, His Holi- 
ness Pius XII, in his message to the 
Sixth Annual Congress of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
when speaking of deplorable world 
conditions, said in part: “No mat- 
ter how we explain the defection, the 
fact remains that Christian truth 
and principles of conduct have be- 
come greatly obscured, so that we 
are confronted with a world which 
in a large measure has almost fallen 
back into paganism.... The conse- 
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quences of such a condition are quite 
disastrous and indeed fatal.” Speak- 
ing of the efficacy of the Christian 
doctrine His Holiness characterized 
it as “the light that enlightens the 
mind and warms the heart—that 
light, serene and peaceful, whose 
rays are the guide and protection 
of men amid the problems and vary- 
ing conditions of life.” 


No, my fellow citizens, you and I 
are not arrogant and egotistical 
when we as very common people say 
we have the solution to the world’s 
problems and to the injustices of 
America which we fear endanger her 
safety. Armed with an understand- 
ing of the Christian way of life, we 
are the superiors of the savants who 
make high sounding pronouncements 
without that understanding. The 
complex problems of modern living 
become simple when governed by 
Christianity. Let us be more serious 
in the carrying of our God-given re- 
sponsibilities toward the civilization 
of which we are a part; let us be 
less selfish in our worldly interests, 
so we may devote some time and 
study to the adopting of modern 
living requirements to the Christian 
truths which spell permanent happi- 
ness and safety to all. Let us not 
forget that in America the responsi- 
bility of advancing the lot of the 
common people rests upon the com- 
mon people. Let us resolve to do 
something right now about this sit- 
uation which pontifical warnings— 
uttered with the rapid decadence of 
a whole world in view—urge us to 
correct immediately. Let us seek to 
understand the workings of Christi- 
anity when applied to modern situa- 
tions and then use our American in- 
genuity to make them coincide. 


Wake up, America! It’s time for 
the common people to stump the ex- 
perts! Confident from a clear under- 
standing of Christian requirements 
for all activities of life and unswerv- 
ing in our determination to advance 
the American way of life with the 
same devotion our ancestors origi- 
nated it, let us first legally ban sub- 
versive activities as a stop-gap and 
then make their re-birth impossible 
by building a civilization in which 
there will be no reason for them to 
exist! 
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Open. Forum 


This Month 
Julia W. Wolfe 


Children and the Movies 


HE OTHER day the writer, 

who is little interested in mov- 

ing pictures and seldom sees 
them, departed from her usual habit 
and attended a Saturday afternoon 
performance in the city in which she 
lives. What this woman saw in- 
terested her very deeply, and may 
interest others. 

She noticed first of all that the 
patrons were mostly children—at 
least two thirds of them—and pro- 
bably three fourths. They were of 
all ages, from high-school pupils 
down to the youngsters of not more 
than five years; but most of them 
were of the grade-school age, say 
from seven to twelve years of age. 

The chief attraction, the real 
“thriller,” was a play in which an 
innocent man is accused of a murder 
because a revolver was found on his 
person. In the attempt to make him 
confess the police gave him the 
“Third degree”; in other words, 
they strung him up by the thumbs 
and otherwise tortured him; in his 
agony he saw a vision that furnished 
a clue to the real murderer. An- 
other part of the program was a 
“triangle” play, in which two men 
loved the same woman, and there 
was the usual shooting and the usual 
melodramatic “heroism.” As a 
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that she had spent the most depres- 
sing afternoon in years. 

There is nothing unusual in what 
she saw. The same thing is going 
on everywhere in our land every day 
in the year, and no one seems to 


relish, and to lighten the afternoon, 
there were the antics of Mickey 
Mouse. 

What most impressed the woman 
was the fierce interest of the children 
and the alertness with which they 
took in and even anticipated the ac- 
tion on the screen and what it meant. 
All about her were blasé little “movie 
fans” of eight and ten years who 
saw the trend of the play quicker 
thas: she could see it, and who ap- 
plauded whatever pleased them by 
yelling at the top of their voices and 
stamping their feet, until the 
theatre was a pandemonium. The 
woman went home with the feeling 








Song of the Stars 


Oft when I stand in Nature’s Church 
while day’s last light 

Fades into dusk, then mystic night, 

And watch the tiny stars appear 

Alone, in little groups, or pair by 
pair, 

Like monks assembling for the Matin 
prayer, 

I feel their symphony in tones so 
strong 

The harp strings of my soul vibrate 
along. 

And through me flows a holy awe 
and tingling fear 

As soon I sense the reason for their 
song— 

And I, too, know that God is near. 

George Todd 
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think much about it. The question 
is, what is it doing to our children? 

There used to be old-fashioned 
parents who thought that dime no- 
vels were bad reading for their 
girls and boys and that cheap love 
stories had no place in the home; 
but there is no reading that pre- 
sents or can present things so vivid- 
ly as the moving-picture screen pre- 
sents them; «ind much of what it 
presents is intrinsically more vitiat- 
ing both to mind and to morals than 
all the dime novels that were ever 
written. What a charming picture 
childhood presents when it appears 
as sophisticated little men and 
women passing judgment and 
making criticisms upon murders, 
holdups, “problem plays” and matri- 
monial infelicities. 

We hear sporadic talk now and 
then of censorships, but no censor 
and no board of censors can do the 


work that belongs to fathers and 
That kind of work is to | 


mothers. 
keep themselves informed of what 
moving pictures are instructive or 
wholesomely stimulating to the im- 
agination or inspiring,—and there 
are plenty of them,—and what ones 
are moral and intellectual claptrap; 


and then to make sure that their © 
children do not see the pernicious % 


kind. 
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European Adventures 


William B. McWatters 


UROPE’S the strangest place. I ought to 

know. Two years of pushing a bicycle and 
jockeying a motorbike over the roughest 40,000 
miles any man ever travelled convinced me of that. 
A little over two years ago, my brother Tom and I 
looked over the rail of the Dutch steamer Volendam 
making port at Plymouth, England, and wondered 
what sights we would see on our proposed “three 
months’ tour.” Now, as we look back on the two- 
year jaunt we have just ended, we wonder if every- 
thing that did happen—could have happened. 


The soundest sleep of our lives we snored away 
in the Glasgow jail. Perish the thought! The 
Glasgow lock-up is no ordinary lock-up. Part of it 
is a youth hostel. It has no cell-door, and the in- 
mates do their own cooking of food purchased 
from the store in an adjoining “cell,” run by a dry- 
witted Scotchman. Our most insecure sleep was 
on the highest floor of a draughty lighthouse. The 
bleak tower, its windows pushed in by years of 
charging storms, is located at Wicklow Head on the 
barren coast of south Dublin. Water for washing 
and cooking came from rain collected on top of the 
lighthouse. Meat for stew came from a woman 
butcher who titled herself a “victualler.”” Her shop 
had no front and no screen, and the flies were her 
biggest customers. 


There were no “ordinary” youth hostels among 
the hundreds my brother Tom and I encountered 
on our tour through every European country except 
Finland and Russia. There had to be. It was 
worth a traveler’s sanity to stop at many places like 
the Glasgow jail and the lighthouse at Wicklow 
Head. 



































Micklegate Bartizan, York, England 


Joining the American Youth Hostel Association 
and securing its international cards was primarily 
an economic move, although it provided many an 
opportunity to see European life and customs 
first hand, as neither ordinary first-class tourists 
nor accredited foreign correspondents can do. Our 
cards made us eligible to stay in the hostels of any 
nation, from the 2,000 in Germany (used later as 
barracks for troops) to the half-a-dozen in hapless 
Luxembourg. Accommodations cost anywhere from 
ten to thirty-five cents. Our daily living costs, 
including all items, we kept down to about one 
dollar each. 

Our initiation to Europe came on the day our 
ship’s snub nose poked into Plymouth harbor. 
We wrestled our baggage off the decks of the 
Volendam and into the Y.M.C.A. We were met 
inside the door by the servant-girl. 

“Shhh!” She hissed. 


Old Roman Tower at York, England 











Tom and I looked at one another, quizzically. The 
girl’s eyes rolled along the corridors. 

“Shhh!” She repeated. “It’s a good thing 
Madame isn’t here—you being Americans! She’d 
set the price at six shillings six pence as soon as 
she’d look at you!” 

Ohoh! “And how much,” I prompted, “is bed 
and breakfast when Madame is not at home?” 

The girl smiled shyly. “Five shillings six pence, 
sir. “An’ you being the first Americans to stop ’ere 
in over a year now. It might have been—” She 
stopped, hesitating to reveal the extent to which 
her mistress’s treachery might go. 

We made ourselves at home in the rooms thus 
miraculously cheaper, and after a brief rest, started 
an evening stroll around Plymouth. The docks 
seemed a logical place to roam, and we wandered 
wonderingly about, without regard for the warning 
signs that shrieked at us with increasing insistence 
as we approached the Plymouth Navy Yard, scene 
of recent German bombings and even then a bee- 
hive of naval activity. 

The sounds of the docks floated around us as if 
they were part of the swirling fog that was creep- 
ing in from the sea. We paid no attention when a 
sharp “Halt!” sounded behind us, but a moment 
later, two English guards came up on the double. 
“"Ere you!” shouted one of them. “’Oo do you 
think you are, trespassin’ on ’Is majesty’s docks? 
Arve you passes?” 

“Passes! We didn’t know—” 

“Oh! Strangers, eh? It might interest you to 
know that the last blokes as wandered into His 
Majesty’s Navy Yard came out with bullets in their 
shoulders.” 

“But we’re Americans! We didn’t even know 
that this was a Navy Yard!” 

The guards reflected on this new testimony for a 
moment. Then the burlier of the two spoke up. 
“’Ow do we know?” he asked. 

“Come off it, Ed! Now, you two go along—don’t 
let the commander see you, or we’ll all ’ave a berth 
in the brig! Go along now!” He punctuated his 
instructions with an eloquent dip of his bayonet. 


The next morning, after a practically sleepless 
night, we set out to procure our “transportation,” 
the bicycles that were to carry us 6,000 eventful 
miles before they became unfit for further use and 
we sold them—at a profit—to a German burgher. 

True to American tradition of purchasing, we 
made inquiries about wholesale rates or discounts. 
Our English friends laughed heartily. ‘You Amer- 
ican chaps,” they gasped, “are mad as bloomin’ 
’atters! You can’t do that sort of thing over ’ere!” 
Ruefully, we accepted this dictum and paid the re- 
gular purchase price for three-geared B.S.A. Bikes 
with hand brakes. 

And our humiliation did not end with that. On 
our trial spins, while we learned the intricacies of 
an English bicycle, our instructor was a girl! A 
superior being, she was, too, with the cold efficiency 
of the English female, and her work-man-like ap- 
proach to the problems of unfamiliar gears and 
slipping brakes left us standing helplessly agape. 
Often we caught her regarding us with a puckish 
grin on her usually impassive face. English girls 
handle their own bikes like veterans, sometimes 
touring as many as a hundred miles in one day, and 
our ignorance was a source of mirth to more than 
our austere companion. 

Our legs were the next problem. It takes a lot 
of muscle to push a bike ten to tweive hours a day 
over the narrow English roads between Plymouth, 
Marlborough, Exeter, Salisbury, and London. The 
highways, though well-paved, were hardly wide 
enough for two average size American cars to 
squeeze past. These roads were built for English 
cars, which are purposely small because they are 
taxed according to horsepower, and it is a rich man 
who can afford even a moderately-priced American 
make of car. 

The Automobile Association does our own one 
better. On English highways there are patrolmen 
equipped with repair kits strapped to their bicycles. 
For serious cases, the Association has telephone 
booths planted at various points along the roads to 
call “automobile engineers,” the glamorized Amer- 
ican mechanic. Association members may also use 
these phones when necessary. 



















We had just turned the blind 
corner caused by one of these 
booths and found ourselves, by 
force of habit, on the wrong side 
of the aighway, when a squeal of 
brakes rose to a crescendo directly 
in front of us and we crashed into 
the side of a swerving car. ‘Tom 
was thrown from his bike to the 
road, and I was catapulted over 
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the handlebars into the seat with a highly indignant 
country squire. 

“You blighters!” He sputtered, his face alter- 
nately purple and red, “You—” 

Tom picked himself up, and regarded the squire. 
“I’m sorry, sir. You see, we’re Americans and your 
highway laws—” 

The Englishman’s face brightened. “Americans, 
what?” Now that’s a co-incidence. I’m just driv- 
ing in for a chat with your ambassador Kennedy!” 

Our Ambassador! For the first time, as we 
never could have realized it at home, we understood 
the advantage of a democracy in which the leaders 
are representatives of each of the people, and all the 
people. Our sudden acquaintance was continuing: 

“working in my own small way with labor. My 
name is Ernest Bevin.” 

Sprawling London kept us busy for days. We 
established our headquarters at the Great Ormond 
Street Youth Hostel where a fair bed, good break- 
fast and excellent dinner cost us three shillings. 
The subways we found slower then those in New 
York, but much cleaner. They are now being used 
as bomb shelters. 

Our first view of Parliament in session was ob- 
tained through typical American high-pressure 
sales technique. From an American friend we had 
the personal card of Duncan Campbell M.P. from 
Scotland. Four times we were stopped and four 
times we flashed our card. The “bobbies” stepped 
aside courteously and waved us on, not knowing 
the card was worthless as a pass. We even used 
it to obtain entry into the exclusive members’ recep- 
tion room. Once there we sent a page boy for 
Mr. Campbell, who responded immediately. He 
stared at us blankly. And well he might. We had 
never met the gentleman before. 

“Sir,” we said, “we received this card from a dear 
friend of ours—and yours, too, we understand.” 
We mentioned the name of his American fiancée. 
Her name was an open sesame! 


With haste most unbecoming a member of Par- 
liament, but not unexpected from a gentleman in 
love, he obtained for us passes for seats reserved 
for guests of members only. We laughed at the 
powdered wigs perched on the heads of such well- 
known figures as the later Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain, Sir John Simon, and Sir Samuel Hoare. 

“Can’t you just picture Burton Wheeler or Hiram 
Johnson fighting for the nation in wigs like those?” 
Tom grinned. 

After London, we made for Windsor Castle. But 
our shorts and bare legs got us into trouble with the 
venerable and duty-loving door-man. In the midst 
of a crowd of shocked Britishers through whom we 


shouldered our way, he toddled toward us, waving 
his knotted walking-stick wildly. 

He pushed up to us, and rapped me smartly on 
my bare calves. 

“TI say there, you American chaps! That’s a bit 
unbecoming, don’cha’know.” 

His stick beat a steady tattoo. And it stung. 

“Hey. What’s the matter? We—don’t—” 

We hopped a hasty retreat, the firmly wielded 
blackthorne stick encouraging our not unwilling 
legs to greater speed. 

“Visiting "Is Majesty with bare limbs, what! ?” 
Britain’s champion of decorum snorted as we limped 
toward our bicycles. We turned for a last glance at 
the historic castle and saw the dignified door-man 
arranging his immaculate cuffs as he bowed cere- 
moniously to a new group of visitors. 

At Oxford, we learned something about America. 

“I say, chappie!” remarked one of the student 
guides who was showing us the miles of historic 
academic halls. “You American students do noth- 
ing but play all the time, eh? Dash about in motor- 
cars and all that sort of thing, eh?” 

Tom looked up. “What gives you that idea?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, it’s all in the cinemas!” laughed our guide. 
“You needn’t deny it!” What college does that 
Crosby chap—er,—Bing, isn’t it,—what college does 
he go to? He seems about the most intelligent of 
them.” 

“He doesn’t exactly—” 

“IT say! Don’t you chaps find it pretty dull over 
here? No gangsters, I mean. Our bobbies don’t 
even carry guns. Must be awfully dull. Nothing 
ever happens.” 

We walked a few steps in silence, then the 
Oxonian stopped short. “Look here! Is that Ed- 
ward G. Robinson really such a blighter?” he red- 
dened. “And—and are your American girls really 
as pretty as they are in the cinema?” We laughed 
and assured him that Mr. Robinson was really a 
model citizen, and that American girls were all as 
pretty as their pictures. 

As we pedaled off, this earnest student of Amer- 
ican manners shouted a warning after us. “Don’t 
stay at Stratford-On-Avon! They’ll hold you up 
like the rest of the tourists! Shakespeare’s not 
there, you know!” 

We found his warning more than justified. Strat- 
ford inn-keepers were the logical successors to the 
robber-barons of medieval times. Each room in 
Shakespeare’s house itself required an admission 
price of one shilling ($.25). “Electricity under- 
taking” services were at a premium, which was 
exactly up to the hilt. 
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But we were still wandering the quaint Warwick- 
shire streets at eight that night, and there was 
nothing for it but to have dinner, at least, at the 
youth hostel nearby. Prices of the room there were 
on a par with those in the town, and we hoisted our- 
selves wearily to our feet and groaned our way to 
the door. As we reached it, the hard-heart of the 
proprietress softened. “I’ve a small shed in the 
yard you can use, if you don’t mind!” she called. 

We jumped at the chance. She gave us a mat- 
tress and some blankets and we arranged ourselves 
pretty comfortably for the night. We had one more 
visit from our hostess before we went to bed. “It’s 
surprising two such rich Americans will be grateful 
for such shabby accommodations!” She sniffed and 
her lantern bobbed back toward the house. 

“Rich?” I asked myself. “Rich? Now where 
did she get that idea?” In the two years that fol- 
lowed, we found that all Europe, propagandized 
though it was, believed America was rich and that 
we being Americans,—especially travelling Amer- 
icans—must also be men of means. Often, to deny 
our wealth brought us under suspicion of being 
foreign spies and no Americans at all. 

We pedalled quickly through Wales and left from 
Holyhead for Belfast. In Eire we found a new Ire- 
land, free and with the devil-may-care laughter of 
the traditional Irishman. Even in the name Eire 
we found this spirit reflected: the term “Free- 
State” was bitterly resented as suggesting connec- 
tion with, or dependence upon England. And such 
connection, the always garrulous curbstone Black- 
stones assured all who would listen, “didn’t exist at 
all at all.” 

“TI admit,” a son of the auld sod told us at Wick- 
low Head, “I admit that free trade with England 
helped us economically before, and now we’ve trade 
walls betwixt here and them spalpeens over there 
(he threw his arms toward Ulster) and that’s the 
way we want it.” His cronies murmured ap- 


proval. “Aye! That’s the way we want it!” We'd 
rather do without some things—we’d rather maybe 
suffer a bit—just so we keep our freedom!” And 
these twentieth-century Irish patriots burst into 
an ancient Gaelic song that stirred our hearts. 

About this time, the absence of bathtubs was be- 
ginning to cause us some annoyance, more physical 
than mental. At the hostel in the fairy vale of 
Avoca a fresh stream rippled toward the sea. Be- 
side the building itself, a small waterfall provided 
a natural shower. Before Puck himself could have 
entered the stream, we had peeled off our clothes 
and were scrubbing ourselves industriously. A 
farmer passed on his donkey-cart and fied before 
the strange sight we made. Still we scrubbed bliss- 
fully on. Then before we realized it, the banks on 
both sides were crowded with children from the 
village, who were watching us with wide, astonished 
eyes. Most of them had never been touched by 
soap, few of them by hot water, although they were 
as clean as the clover in which they stood. 

Suddenly, a tiny urchin broke from the crowd and 
raced toward the village. We could hear his shrill 
cries as he ran toward a hut on the other end, 

“Mither! Mither! Come quick! The Amer- 
icans are takin’ a bath now!” 

More freshed than we had been since we left 
New York, we mounted our bikes again, and rode 
until thirst brought us to a stop outside an Irish 
hut a few miles on. “Good day, Ma’am.” I said to 
the buxom woman who answered my call. “May we 
have a cup of water?” 

“Indeed you may not!” the good dame boomed 
“Ye’ll be after comin’ in and havin’ a cup of tea, so 
ye will!” 

So we had the first cup of Irish tea we had ever 
tasted. But not the last. Water must have been 
expensive in Ireland, for we never got any from the 
people there, and each time we asked, a shocked re- 
fusal was followed by a hearty invitation to have a 
cup of tea which almost invariably 














became a sizeable meal. 


Sometimes we were treated a 
bit more roughly, however. At 
Clonmel, a strapping young idler 
refused to believe that lads who 
had travelled so far weren’t “rich 
as the King himself,” and was 
determined to emphasize his be- 
liefs with his fists. His compan- 
ions held him off, and he sim- 
mered down to a reluctant admis- 
sion that “Americans might be 
different.” 


Near Belfast, a group of the 
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prettiest Irish colleens we had seen stood by the 
side of the road and laughed heartily at us as we 
passed. We slowed down to investigate the cause 
of their mirth, and one of them called: “What, 
aren’t ye big enough to wear long pants now?” 
They were laughing at our shorts! We had not 
known that they were so rare in Ireland; certainly 
English girls were familiar with the sight of them. 
But the colleens were laughing still, and something 
had to be done lest they kill themselves with their 
laughter. 


Big Tom alighted deliberately from his bike. I 
followed suit. Tom nudged me and nodded toward 
the girls. Then he burst into the loudest laugh I 
had ever heard him give. He pointed again toward 
the girls and doubled up, his eyes filling with tears. 
I did the same. By this time, the surprised young 
ladies’ merriment had considerably diminished. We 
continued our enjoyment of their discomfiture and 
their increasingly desperate effort to discover the 
cause of our sudden laughter. Finally, bewildered 
and beflustered, their pretty faces suffused with 
blushes, they turned and ran. 

When the girls were out of sight, Tom turned 
toward his bicycle, “I guess,” he said, “That’il hold 
them for a while!” 

We saw more kilts in London than in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh combined, but few shipbuilding centers 
in England rivalled the vast plants along the Clyde. 

By the time we boarded the little Norwegian 
steamer that was taking us to Bergen, we had be- 
come seasoned travellers. When we discovered that 
crowded accommodations made it necessary for two 
servings of each meal, we wisely decided to join the 
second shift, thus avoiding the rush of the first and 
gaining more time to do justice to the delicious 
Norwegian food to which we were being intro- 
duced. They offered us no tea aboard the steamer, 
and we asked for none. 

We landed in Bergen at noon, and decided to push 
on toward Oslo. Night caught up with us, however, 
somewhere between the cities, and we climbed a 
narrow path to a youth hostel perched in lofty 
seclusion on the Skiftesjoen Plateau. 

We ate a hearty meal and tumbled immediately 
after it into beds that might have been boards, for 
all we knew or cared. After breakfast, next morn- 
ing, we strapped our packs on our bicycles and re- 
turned for our bill before starting out first full day 
in Europe. Having consulted our youth hostel 
books, we expected a rate about half that handed us 
by two Norwegian girls who were running the 


_ place. We protested vehemently. The girls looked 


blank. We pointed to our books. The girls smiled 
politely and waited. We opened the books to the 


rates, and pointed again. The girls leaned over, and 
snapped erect with a sharp gasp. One of them 
turned and ran up the stairs. Tom closed his mouth 
and looked at me. I closed mine and shrugged. 

In a few moments, our flying hostess was back, 
leading an indignant housemother, who began her 
protestations—in Norwegian, not a word of which 
we understood—at the top of the stairs. She under- 
stood no more of our English than the girls did, 
and that was nothing. So there we were, all five 
of us shouting at the top of our lungs a series of 
heated and unintelligible arguments!—when the 
door opened, and two more Norwegian girls walked 
in. Tom and I squared our shoulders. We were 
more outnumbered than ever now. Then, the taller 
of the two, the most beautiful girl I have ever seen, 
the kindest, the friendliest, the—spoke. 

“Are you Americans?” she asked in English! 

The fjords echoed our “Yes!” 

In a moment, we had explained our situation, and 
the girl had transmitted our arguments to the 
house-mother. She retired for a conference with 
her aides and returned with a decision. “The 
book’s wrong.” 

“Tisn’t.” 

“We'll keep your youth hostel cards until you 
pay.” 

“Much good may they do you. We'll go on with- 
out them.” 

“Please pay.” 

“No.” 

“All right. Write the bill you think is fair, and 
we’ll tear this one up.” 

Outside, the sunshine was a lot brighter than it 
had been the day before, and I could tell we were 
going to enjoy this day, at least. It was hardly 
the kind of day on which you would recall ominous 
warnings, but neither Tom nor I could quite shake 
off the spell woven by the old Norwegian captain 
who had given us some slight presage of the vast 
danger into which we were going. 

“You see some strange things on the sea, my 
boys,” he told us, slowly, pulling his ancient pipe. 
“But of all these last five years, no man’s seen 
stranger than I have.” He shook his head sadly. 
“Somethin’s comin’. A seaman can feel it before 
ever the land knows of it at all. Maybe it’s be- 
cause he’s closer to God, and he heard the rumblin’ 
of his anger nights, on the sea. Maybe it’s—I don’t 
know—but believe me, boys, somethin’s comin’, and 
Europe won’t be Europe anymore, and Norway—” 
He coughed suddenly, and turned away for a mo- 
ment. “Mind me, you’d best go back to America, 
where you’ve no cause to be afraid. It might be 
worth your lives to stay alone over here!” 
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Busy Days at Bethlehem 


Cyril Gaul, O.S.B. 


HEKE were busy days in Bethlehem when 

“Joseph went up....to the city of David.... 
to be enrolled with Mary, his espoused wife.” Busy 
days there were, too, when in 326 St. Helena and 
her imperial son, Constantine, began the erection 
in the little village of Bethlehem of the magnificent 
basilica of the Nativity. If we turn the pages of 
history for a period of another sixty years, we 
again find busy days in Bethlehem. St. Paula and 
her daughter, St. Eustochium, with a group of vir- 
gins consecrated to God’s service are there, in 
charge of a large hospice to which flock the pil- 
grims from distant lands. Pious travellers are at- 
tracted to the birthplace of the Saviour, the place 
of Jesus’s crib, and to the Basilica of the Nativity, 
which enshrines the cave that first housed the 
Saviour of the world. Many, too, are attracted by 
the fame, learning, and genius of a hermit in his 
cave. There in the shadow of the great basilica 
labored the intellectual giant and untiring defender 
of the Church, St. Jerome. 

As a real effort is soon to be put forth to make 
Catholic people more Scripture-minded, to en- 
courage them to read, and consequently to love 
those sacred writings which the Hermit of Beth- 
lehem in so admirable a manner translated from the 
original Hebrew and Greek into Latin, it seems an 
appropriate time for this series on the Bible. In 
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St. Jerome’s Latin translation the Bible exerted 
great influence during the next thousand years— 
yes, even to our own day. It is this recognition 
which gives to the translator his best title to fame, 
that of the Church’s greatest Scripture scholar. 

Space will permit only a brief sketch of the life 
of St. Jerome. His full name is Sophronius Euse- 
bius Hieronymus, the last being the Greek equiva- 
lent of the English “Jerome.” He was born in 
the second quarter of the fourth century at Stridon, 
a border town of Dalmatia and Pannonia, but he 
was not baptized a Catholic until he had gone to 
Rome to pursue an education in rhetoric. It was 
Pope Liberius who poured the waters of baptism on 
his head. 

After studying the Latin classics and the Greek 
philosophers at Rome, he journeyed to Treves to 
make his studies in theology. In 372 he set out ona 
journey to the East, arriving at Antioch where he 
was able to listen to the lectures of Apollinaris of 
Laodicea, one of the foremost exegetes of the Sacred 
Scriptures. Then for five years Jerome led an asce- 
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tical life in the desert of Chalcis in Syria, south- 
west of Antioch, where he practiced severe penances 
and studied arduously the biblical languages of 
Hebrew and Greek. From his hermit’s solitude he 
learnt of the theological controversies threatening 
the Christian community at Antioch, and his pug- 
nacious spirit impelled him to enter the lists. He 
was ordained a priest at Antioch, and then hearing 
of St. Gregory Nazianzen at Constantinople, he 
journeyed there to study Biblical exegesis under 
that great scholar. In 382 ecclesiastical business 
drew him to Rome, where he served as secretary to 
Pope Damasus for three years, before he again 
returned to the Holy Land, driven there partly by 
the enemies he had made by his outspoken criticism, 
but mostly by a love of solitude and a desire to 
study the Scriptures. The great Doctor died on 
September 30, 420. 


The books of the Old Testament were nearly all 
written originally in Hebrew, and those of the New 
Testament in Greek. By the year 150 these 
books, the entire Bible, had been translated into 
Latin, and by the year of St. Jerome’s birth (3317) 
there were many different Latin translations. The 
sacred text had been frequently copied, since that 
was the only way copies could be multiplied, and in 
the copying as well as in the translating not a few 
errors crept in. 


While in Rome (382-385) acting as Secretary 
to Pope Damasus, St. Jerome was commissioned by 
the Holy Father to prepare a corrected edition of 
the Latin text of the New Testament. His previous 
life of study had prepared Jerome for this task, and 
in a scholarly way be compared carefully the 
Latin text with the original Greek, first of the 
Gospels, and then of the rest of the New Testament 
—the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of St. Paul, 
the “Catholic” Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 


Pope Damasus, Jerome’s friend and patron, died 
in 384 and Jerome on his way back to his beloved 
solitude first visited the holy places of Palestine, 
then Alexandria, and the monastic city in the Ni- 
trian Hills. In the Holy Land he took up his resi- 
dence near the Basilica of the Nativity in Bethle- 
hem. The remainder of his life was spent in unre- 
mitting labor. Of this period an eye-witness, 
Sulpicius Severus, says, “He was continually abh- 
sorbed in his books and studies; he allowed him- 
self no rest either by day or by night; he was in- 
cessantly occupied with reading or writing.” The 
work that he accomplished bears this out. 


While in Rome the Psalms were the only portion 
of the Old Testament that St. Jerome had corrected 
or revised. On his way to Bethlehem he found 


Origen’s famous work on the Bible, the Hexapla, in 
the library at Caesarea. After his retirement to 
Bethlehem he used the Hexapla as an aid in making 
a more careful correction of the Psalms. This new 
edition of the Psalter was taken up into the Latin 
Bible. Jerome continued this labor of careful re- 
vision until he had completed most of the books of 
the Old Testament. Unfortunately the fruits of 
this labor have not been preserved—this revision 
has been lost, except the Book of Job. 


The hermit of Bethlehem was now prepared for 
the great work of his life—the translation of the 
Old Testament from Hebrew and Chaldaic. Aided 
by his Jewish pedagogue he had become thoroughly 
versed in Hebrew, “that language of hissing and 
harsh-sounding words” over which he labored. He 
tells us feelingly of the difficulties he encountered: 
“How often I despairingly interrupted my studies 
which a dogged determination to learn made me 
afterwards resume; and I give thanks to God that 
from such bitter sowing I am now able to gather 
such sweet fruit.” 


The first fruits of that “bitter sowing” appeared 
in 390, when in quick succession he translated the 
Four Books of Kings, then the Book of Job, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms. A severe illness inter- 
rupted his labors for a time; but toward the end 
of 393 he returned to his work, translating the three 
books of Solomon—Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Canticle of Canticles—the three books being trans- 
lated in three days—and then Esdras, Nehemias, 
Paralipomenon, and Genesis. By 405 the gigantic 
task was completed with the translation of the other 
four books of the Pentateuch—Ezodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy—with Josue, Judges, 
Ruth, Esther, Tobias, and Judith. The two last 
mentioned were translated from the Aramaic. Of 
the books of the Old Testament five were not trans- 
lated by St. Jerome—they were taken over from 
the earlier Latin text (Baruch, Ecclesiasticus, Wis- 
dom, 1 and 2 Machabees). As early as the year 600 
this Latin translation of St. Jerome’s was in quite 
general use throughout Europe. 


The Latin translation of the Old Testament and 
the revision of the New Testament made in Rome 
was of such superior excellence that it soon became 
the accepted Latin text of Holy Scripture. Since 
the thirteenth century it is known as the Vulgate. 
When the Council of Trent convened in the 16th 
century, it was found necessary to designate an 
official, authentic text for the use of Catholics. The 
Vulgate text of St. Jerome was chosen, thus giving 
the official sanction of the Church to the work of the 
Hermit of Bethlehem. 
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UAINT, medieval towns nestling on a meander- 

ing Swiss river here and there, who can resist 
their colorful beauty and their charm! As a living 
testimony to the skill, art and thoroughness of 
their builders they stand today, ever a delight to 
the eye. Sturdy old gates which once spelled safety 
for the citizens; walls and towers which defied the 
onslaught of armies and the inclemency of the ele- 
ments; fountains, where man and beast found re- 
freshment; and bridges, the welcome successors 
to an often perilous and irregular ferry 
service by row boats. 

The covered wooden bridges which one en- 
counters in Switzerland add a touch of beauty 
and poetry to both rivers and towns. Long 
ago the number of these spans was necessarily 
considerably greater than it is now. How- 
ever, the beauty of these venerable structures 
is now fully appreciated and those that re- 
main are being preserved for posterity. Jew- 
els of their kind are undoubtedly the Kapell 
Bridge and the Spreuer Bridge in Lucerne. 
The Kapell Bridge crosses the river Reuss 
diagonally. Dating back to the year 1333 A.D. 
it is reminiscent of the days when this fair 
town did not possess a single house of stone, a 
feature which caused it to be nicknamed “the 
wooden stork’s nest.” Almost in mid-stream 
the Kapell Bridge is adjoined by an octagonal 
tower, known as the Wasserturm, which 
originally formed part of the city fortifica- 
tions. Once the safe deposit of the municipal 
treasury, it is now the storehouse for the town 
archives and documents. 

Until 1611 nc attempt at decoration of the 
bridge seems to have been made, but in that 
year the Town Council decided to beautify 


The medieval Kapell Bridge and octagonal Water 
Tower at Lucerne, Switzerland. 


A veritable guide through the ages is historic 
Martigny in the Rhone Valley, Switzerland. 


the rafters of the roof. A series of 77 
triangular tablets, adorned with colorful 
scenes from Swiss history and from the 
lives of the patron saints of Lucerne: St. 
Leodegar and St. Maurice, mostly painted 
by H. Wagmann of Zurich, was subsequent- 
ly placed at regular intervals beneath the 
roof of the bridge. Since these tablets 
show paintings on both sides, there are 
154 scenes in all. They have been carefully 
renovated on several occasions. 

The Spreuer Bridge is also a wooden 
structure throughout. It was built in 1408 
A.D. and has become famous for its tablets depicting 
the “Dance of Death,” which Caspar Meglinger, a 
noted artist of those days, painted in 1652 A.D. 
Since war and pestilence had shortly before visited 
the country, it had been deemed proper to portray 
the uncertainty of human life on this occasion. 
Sixty-four individual frescoes were ordered and 
paid for by the patrician families of Lucerne. 
While the coat of arms of the head of the house 
usually appeared at the bottom to the left, those 
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Ancient Covered Bridges in Switzerland 


of his wife were reproduced to the right, and occa- 
sionally the two armorial designs were combined. 

During the earlier renovations it sometimes hap- 
pened that the verse underneath the pictures was 
changed and that the persons at whose expense 
the restoration was made added their coat-of-arms 
to those of the founders. The most recent renova- 
tions on both bridges have been executed strictly on 
the basis of historical records. As the “Dance of 
Death” scenes are of especial interest they were 
then photographed for the first time. 

Also on the river Reuss, but located in the canton 
of Argovie, lies the little town of Bremgarten. A 
sturdy chateau, remnants of former fortifications, 
and a delightful old wooden bridge are its fore- 
most landmarks. The Bremgarten span, same as 
the Lucerne Spreuer Bridge, features a small sanc- 
tuary which invites passers-by to tarry a while and 
meditate. A fortified approach on the left side of 
the river is of interest. It consists of a powerful 
tower with gate, entirely open towards the bridge. 
A lightly built wooden passage connects the tower 
with the sturdily constructed span. In times of 
siege this connecting passage was removed by the 
defenders. 

Nearby Baden, on the Limmat, is another charm- 
ing old-world town. Here, on the right river bank, 
stands the well preserved Landvogtei-Schloss, built 
in 1487-89, a chateau once inhabited by the pro- 
vincial governors. Today it houses a collection of 
antiquities, including numerous Roman finds. A 
loftily arched passageway leads through this 
building to the covered bridge of Baden. The span 
is entirely enclosed, with only four shuttered open- 
ings affording an outlook on the stream. The pri- 
mary object of the builder in this case was appar- 
ently to safeguard the structure from the inclemen- 
cies of the weather. 

Baden, whose very name betrays the presence of 
its mineral springs, was the popular Aquae Helve- 
tiae of the Romans. Today, in aspect still medieval, 
it is a spa of ever increasing popularity. The 
ruined Stein, a stronghold cherished by the Haps- 
burgs until its fall in 1415, is a proud landmark. 

From Baden it is but a short distance to the 
shores of the Swiss Rhine, where the ancient towns 
of Eglisau, Laufenburg and Stein-am-Rhein each 


The Spreuer Bridge, Lucerne, Switzerland. 
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prides itself with a splendid covered bridge. 
Stein-am-Rhein has been described as a medieval 
poem, with balconied houses, painted facades, mag- 
nificent old public buildings and a Benedictine mon- 
astery dating back to 1005 A.D. The covered bridge 
which connects this town with Sickingen, on the 
German side, is an especially long span, with a tiled 
roof and two pretty little devotional chanels. 

There are other venerable covered bridges in 
various parts of the land. One of these crosses the 
river Rhone at Martigny, the Roman Octodurum, 
which is the starting point of the Great St. Bernard 
Pass and the alpine railway which leads to Cha- 
monix. Higher up in the Rhone Valley, at Visp, 
another good looking and well protected wooden 
span lends a finishing touch to the charming land- 
scape. 

Here and there, throughout Switzerland, one en- 
counters these ancient bridges. Some may not oc- 
cupy spots of outstanding scenic beauty, some may 
be quite unobtrusive in size, but each and everyone 
has been deemed worthy of preservation for 
posterity. 














CHAPTER IX 


UESDAY MIDNIGHT! 

The corridors of the hospital were quiet 
with the silence of catacombs. Floor upon floor of 
rooms was dark, save for here and there an occa- 
sional light where a nurse or doctor kept vigil or 
worked at a task of strict necessity. It was the 
time for sleep, for the repose that alleviated pain. 


On the seventh floor a light burned in Room 710. 
Beside the bed of the yet unconscious Irene sat 
Baxter, mutely gazing on the face that was so love- 
ly in life and so nearly angelic in the coma that 
baffled him. Behind him on a chair near the wall 
sat Martha, quiet, composed, eyes dry, watching for 
the least sign that would reward their vigil. Lyons 
and Englebrecht were gone; both left at ten 
o’clock to go home and to bed. Only the two re- 
mained; Baxter because he felt duty bound to 
stay; Martha because she refused to leave him 
alone in a difficult situation. 





A clock in the corridor chimed twelve. He count- 
ed the tones, glanced over his shoulder at the nurse. 
“You had better go home,” he said. “Nothing you 
can do here for me. I can stick it out myself until 
morning, until Lyons returns.” 

“Why don’t you go home?” she replied. “It’s 
almost hopeless to imagine she’ll open her eyes soon. 
One of the internes could stay here while you’re 
gone, and he could notify you if there is a change.” 

“No, I'll stick it out,” said the doctor. “If she 
doesn’t come to by morning, I’ll know definitely this 
is not what we have so far supposed. I’l! try one or 
two more experiments, and, if she doesn’t respond— 
well, maybe we’ll have to discard all our ideas.” 

Martha quit her chair, approached the bed. 
“Paul, what do you really think happened?” she 
asked. “We both know this is unnatural, that it’s 
more than an ordinary coma. Don’t hide the worst 
from me as you sometimes do. Tell me what you 
really think.” 

“It’s hard to say what I really think,” he an- 
swered. “Lyons and Englebrecht were only partly 
right in their diagnosis and in their conclusions. Of 
that I am convinced. This is the result of an emo- 
tional hysteria, and something did snap in her brain 
—but, look here!” He lighted a match, held it to the 
palm of Irene’s right hand. “See! She feels no 
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there is no normal re-action. 


pain; 
has gone wrong with her whole nervous system. 
The body is as if it were a corpse—and yet the 
heart beats, the pulse moves, and we can see she 


Something 


breathes. If you please, this doesn’t make sense, 
not according to everything I learned about 
anatomy. But, you see what I see.” 

The nurse sat down on the edge of the bed, 
watched him as he again applied his stethescope. 
“Would it be possible,” she asked, “for her to be 
conscious mentally and yet be unable to transmit 
that consciousness to her body? I mean, has it ever 
been known for a break to occur that briefly at least 
disjoined mind and body?” 

“Yes, there are several cases of it-in medical 
history,” said Baxter. “Such instances are rare, 
but they happen; and, I’m afraid, it may have 
happened here. Great emotions can cause very 
peculiar upsets; they are in fact dangerous 
hysterical outbursts; and it is possible that they 
can disrupt the fine balance that is between mind 
and body. It is my fear at this moment, and prac- 
tically my belief, that her mind is functioning nor- 
mally; that is, right now she can even hear what 
we are saying. But the shock she yielded to this 
afternoon has not snapped only something inside 
her brain but more of something that unites mind 
to body, and she is unable to recover consciousness, 
as we understand it, because she already is con- 
scious but lacks the nervous co-ordination to show 
it. In plainer terms, the brain is alive and the 
body is inert, and the problem is to join them. How, 
I don’t know.” 

Martha paled, swallowed hard. 
is not as bad as that,” she said. 
ing there will be a change.” 


“T’m afraid that by then I will only verify what 
I have said now,” declared the doctor. “I’ll know 
more when I have Lyons and Englebrecht check on 
my next two tests. I mean to try an experiment, 
an experiment seldom attempted, and I would prefer 
that you do not remain to see it. Please, go home 
and get some sleep. I'll call you when I need you 
in the morning.” 


“T’d rather you let me stay,” she said. “I’m cer- 
tain you’re as tired as I am, and, if you can stick 
it out, why can’t I?” 

“No, you had better go,” he answered. “You can 
use my car. If I decide to go home in the morning, 
I’ll hire a cab.” 

Martha raised his chin with her hands. “And if 
she should suddenly revive? Paul, what would you 
tell her? What would you say when you have be- 
fore you this evidence of her love? Would you deny 
her? Would you tell her the letter was a mistake?” 


“TI shall hope it 
“Maybe by morn- 
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He bit his lips, wetted them. “I don’t know,” 
he replied. “I don’t know if any man knows how to 
reason with a woman who loves too well but not 
wisely. But, I can worry about that later. First, 
she has to be revived. After that—well, let me 
worry about it. You go on home.” 


The nurse checked a falling tear. “All right, 
I'll go,” she said. “But, Paul, I have a feeling that 
our hopes will die. I’m afraid for you, and I’m 
afraid for myself.’ 


She did not sleep, for sleep was impossible. Nor 
could she even close her eyes to rest them. She 
tossed on her bed as though it were a fakir’s board 
of torture; every fold of the blankets and every 
undulation of the pillows annoyed and irritated her. 
And dawn seemed ages distant. 


What was Paul doing? What was the nature of 
the experiment he contemplated? Why didn’t he 
go home? Why did he write that letter to Irene? 
Had he really wanted to break off with her? And 
what would he do when she revived? Would he re- 
turn her love? Would he tell her about his past, 
about the misdeeds that must have caused him to 
first reject her attentions? He was a strange man; 
few people understood him. He could easily let 
himself be loved and loving, if it were not that he 
permitted the past to cloud every desire and con- 
sideration for self. And where would she be if 
he submitted himself to Irene, if and when she 
recovered? And Irene probably would recover. Paul 
was more than an ordinary physician; his knowl- 
edge of human beings and their will to live was ex- 
tensive. He knew more than was good for his 
peace of mind, though one would never suspect it to 
hear him talk. He seldom spoke about himself, 
never boasted of his ability. He simply allowed his 
work to speak for itself, and it spoke loud. That 
was why she felt certain he could restore Irene to 
normalcy, if he so wanted. And he would, because 
his job demanded it. 


Once, years ago, she had loved a man, and mar- 
ried him. Married him when she was twenty, in 
the age when love meant moonlight romance and 
caresses. And Bill Dickson was good to her. She 
had no complaint, no bitter memory to carry. He 
was young like herself, full of life and am- 
bition. But Bill was not a man in the sense that 
Baxter was a man; he was more a boy. Life for 
him was without depth; it lacked the poise and 
stability won only through suffering and experience. 
No, she had never loved Bill as she now loved 
Paul. Paul had given a rich meaning to her life, an 
understanding that embraced the soul. She thought 
when Bill died—he passed away less than a year 
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after their marriage—that she could never love an- 
other, that her life must be wrapped around his 


posthumous child, her daughter, Joan. But it all 
changed when she became associated with Baxter, 
when she saw in him more than a merely success- 
ful man. He was a need to her heart, an essential 
to her happiness. To lose him at this stage would 
be tragic. Such were her thoughts throughout the 
night, and such were the thoughts that drove off 
sleep. When dawn finally broke, she got out of bed 
and prepared herself a breakfast whic! she ate 
without relish. She heard the dairyman deposit a 
bottle of milk on the yard porch, and son after 
she heard his horse and wagon clatter down the 
alley. A little later she heard the noisy whistle of 
the newsboy and the thud of the rolled-up news- 
paper which he threw against the front door. It 
pleased her he was early this morning. At least she 
would have a paper to read, something to do until 
Joan and the maid would awake. 


But her pleasure vanished when she read the 
seven column headline on the front page: 


IRENE DUMONT UNCONSCIOUS 15 HOURS 
REPORT COMA RESULT OF LOVE SHOCK 


There was the whole story on the front page, with 
more cn page two. There was the reproduction of 
the letter Baxter wrote, now in the hands of the 
police. There were the statements by Lydia, the 
maid, her knowledge of Irene’s love for Baxter. 
There were the statements by Dr. Lyons and Dr. 
Englbrecht, and their diagnosis. There were the 
admissions by Flo Wilmar that she knew of the sin- 
gular affair but had never supposed it would end in 
tragedy. There was a sketch of Irene’s life, of her 
career, of her fame as a dancer. Everything was 
there—everything except a statement by Baxter. 
Reporters who tried to interview him after mid- 
night, when Irene was then unconscious more than 
ten hours and when the police “broke” the story to 
the newspapers, were met with the assertion that 
he had nothing to say. 

The story, told with all the verve of modern 
journalism, emphasized the highlights and, particu- 
larly, the ironic note. It, too, asked the question: 
What would Baxter do when Irene revived? He had 
rejected her proposals, and now it was up to him 
to stir her from the coma that baffled his colleagues 
and the entire staff of St. Cyprian’s Hospital. He 
was an acknowledged authority on nervous dis- 
orders; he owned a reputation as a brain special- 
ist. What would he do to revive the dancer? How 
would he accept her affections later? 


Now Martha was truly sorry she had not stayed 
with him all night, stayed to fend him from the 
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reporters. Throwing the newspaper to the floor, 
she hastily waked her maid, instructed her to dress 
Joan for school and attend to the day’s shopping. 
Then she ran to Baxter’s car which stood parked 
on the street. 

On her arrival at St. Cyprian’s a dozen reporters 
still milled around the lobby. Fortunately, she was 
able to slip past them and reach the freight elevator 
to the rear of the building. A maintenance man 
took her up along with a load of freshly laundered 
linen. 

She observed no more than the ordinary activity 
on the seventh floor. Hospital rules prohibited in- 
terested parties, reporters included, from visiting a 
sick room while a patient lay in danger. That was 
proper, and for that she was thankful. She could 
go to Room 710 without meeting embarrassing an- 
noyance. 

But Baxter was not beside Irene. Only the doc- 
tors, Lyons and Englebrecht, were with the uncon- 
scious girl, and they were discussing the merits of 
the experiment Baxter attempted. 

“Where is Paul?” she demanded. 
home?” 

“I believe that’s where he went,” said Engle- 
brecht, rising from his chair. “He left here half 
an hour ago. I’m sure he must have gone home. 
He hasn’t slept all night, and he did look very 
tired.” 

“Has he seen the morning papers?” Her anxiety 


“Did he go 


mounted. “Yes, he saw them.” Lyons sighed. 
“Fool reporters! Can’t keep anything from the 
public.” 


“Well, you could expect it,” said Englebrecht. 
“You can’t keep important people out of the news. 
Famous doctor, famous dancer, unusual case—it’s 
natural for reporters.” 


“What did Paul say about it?” Martha grew 
tense, excited. “Surely he said something.” 

“No, he didn’t say anything,” replied Lyons. 
“When I asked him what he thought about it, the 
answer I received was a sickly grin. Then he 
walked away.” 


Martha bowed her head and wept. 


It was eight o’clock of the morning when Baxter 
stopped at the corner of Cottage Grove Avenue and 
Sixty-Third Street, miles from St. Cyprian’s Hospi- 
tal and miles from his home. Storekeepers were 
just beginning to open their shops, to put them in 
order for the day’s business. Here and there a 
restaurant or cigar store which stayed open all 
night still burned its neon signs and electric lights. 
Traffic moved at a lively pace. The whole com- 
posed a pleasant scene. 
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He felt refreshed. After leaving the hospital 
he spent an hour in a restaurant where a double- 
portion of flapjacks and several cups of strong 
coffee revitalized him, helped him to a new grip on 
himself. Then on Sixty-Third Street another half 
hour spent in a railroad station barber shop re- 
moved the tired feeling from his eyes and facial 
muscles. He appreciated hot towels and a shave 
at a time like this; they compensated for what he 
lost in sleep. At any rate, his spirits were higher 
than when he left Irene. 

He paused at a newsstand to glance at the head- 
lines the final editions carried, then walked a block 
south on Cottage Grove Avenue, stopped in front of 
a haberdashery. The neatly arranged window dis- 
plays and the smart entrance indicated a pro- 
gressive merchant conducted his business there. 
He smiled weakly, stepped inside. A middle-aged, 
tall and gray haired salesman greeted him from be- 
hind a counter. 

“T’m not here to buy,” he announced easily. “I 
only came to see if I could meet Mister Lederer, the 
proprietor, Mister Lloyd Lederer.” 

“IT am that gentleman.” The fellow behind the 
counter supported his verbal acknowledgment with 
anod. “And who are you, sir?” 

The doctor fixed his eyes in a steady gaze. “I 
am Paul Baxter, Doctor Paul Baxter. You probably 
saw my name in this morning’s papers.” 

Lederer winced, and his posture sagged. He sud- 
denly grew older than his years, for the lines of 
worry and care in his face became sharply etched. 
“Ah, yes, Paul Baxter,” he muttered. “I expected 
you would be here soon.” 


“T see.” Baxter’s voice was as cold as his gaze. 
“You understand the reason for this visit...” 


“Only too sadly.” The haberdasher lowered his 
head, stared at the hands he nervously clasped to- 
gether. “I have the police looking for my boy. He 
ran away day before yesterday, after telling his 
mother what he had done. Got scared, I guess, 
after she told him what she thought of him. Broke 
our hearts, he did.” 

“That’s really tough.” Baxter said it sarcastical- 
ly. “Has his father’s character, hasn’t he? It seems 
I remember his father stole my intended bride.” 

Lederer’s head fell lower. “You’re wrong, old 
chap.” The voice was soft and calm, though the 
hands were still nervous. “His father loved the 
woman he married, and he has lived with her honor- 
ably for twenty years. Can a man do more?” 

Baxter felt a lump rise to his throat. “No, I 
guess not,” he answered. “Not if he made her hap- 
py.” The sarcasm fell from his manner as he thrust 
a hand across the counter and laid it over the shak- 


ing hands of the former aviator. “How is Stella?” 

The words were like balm to the haberdasher. 
It was perhaps providential there were no cus- 
tomers in the store to witness his tears of relief. 
“She’s—she’s fine,” he stammered. “Only this has 
her all broken up, and, I guess, we’re neither of us 
going to feel right again until we locate Robert. 
Of all the girls in the world, to think he’d do that 
to your daughter! If I had only known—” 

“He never told you about her?” The question 
was solicitcusly put. 

“Never,” said Lederer. “I had an idea he had a 
steady girl, but he never brought her around, and I 
never met her. I wish I could meet her. I’d beg to 
tell her how sorry I am.” 

The lump grew bigger in the doctor’s throat. 
He wondered how he ever had found it in himself 
to hate this man, this man who in the distant past 
committed what he then considered a wrong. Why, 
he seemed a splendid fellow—and, perhaps, it was 
right Stella had fallen in love with him. No, he 
could not hate him, not now, not when he appeared 
so deeply humiliated by his son’s misstep. 


They stood a few minutes looking at each other, 
as man to man, as father to father, each with an 
identical ache in his heart. Then Baxter’s eyes 
brightened, and a natural, guileless smile creased 
the corners of his mouth. 

“All right, Lloyd,” he said, “bygones are by- 
gones; we can forget them. Let’s do what we can 
to bring the kids together, try to teach them to 
understand what’s what. Your boy can be found; 
we'll find him—and I’ll be to your home with my 
daughter when he is found. We'll straighten them 
out, and maybe together we'll establish a home for 
them.” 

Lederer grasped the doctor’s hand. “Stella will 
bless you for this,” he said. ““We’ve been in Chicago 
eight years and we’ve both always had a desire to 
see you, to be friends; but Stella was fearful you’d 
scorn us, ridicule our sincerity. Now—” He smiled, 
wiped a sleeve across his wet cheeks. “Doctor, may 
I ask that you have breakfast with us? I’m aware 
you must have come here straight from the hospi- 
tal; you see, I have been reading the papers; but 
I’d like to have you meet our family. And Stella 
would be so glad to see you. We live right around 
the corner on Sixty-Fourth Street, and—well, the 
children haven’t all gone off to school yet, and—” 

“I had a breakfast an hour ago,” said Baxter, 
“but there’s no reason why I can’t have another. 
Do you propose to lock the store?” 

“Why not?” answered Lederer. 
business when I gain a friend.” 


“IT never lose 


(To be continued) 
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Our rankenstein «Monster 


Clarence Burkhardt 


HERE is an analogy between the automobile 

and liquor that is striking. A little reflection 
reveals the fact that most of the arguments used 
against the latter can be applied with equal force 
against the automobile, and believe it or not, with 
hardly any changes except for a word here and 
there. 

Indispensable as it has become, this vehicle be- 
cause of the serious evils that flow from its mis- 
use, is one of those things that demand strict regu- 
lation. Far greater restrictions than any so far 
suggested will eventually have to be imposed. 


Now it seems incredible that any moron with the 
price of a down payment is permitted to drive an 
automobile which is far more deadly than a loco- 
motive, guided by steel rails. Before a man is en- 
trusted with the latter, he must, after having first 
attained a certain age, pass a rigid examination for 
mental and physical fitness. No one of high school 
age, and kindergarten judgment is even considered. 
And railroad trains, never operate on streets and 
highways where there are old people who have lost 
their asyility, as well as children too young to exer- 
cise proper caution. 

But lest we make the mistake of trying to over- 
simplify matters by putting most of the blame for 
accidents on drunken drivers and those others who 
are mentally defective, Dr. Ralph H. Lee at an 
annual convention of highway officials pointed out 
that three-fourths of the motor accidents were 
caused by the “average driver doing the things that 
he knows to be wrong.” He may never drink, he 
may be able to tell red from green, and have no 
mental nor physical defects. If that is true, then 
it would seem that automobiles are built with a 
speed capacity far too great for the average driver 
to use with safety. This being the case, and if 
through a miracle every drop of alcohol were elimi- 
nated from the world, we would still have the same 
problem on our hands. The automobile would re- 
main a thing capable of an extraordinary amount 
of misuse. 

Then again, there are those persons who are not 
only painstakingly careful in their driving, but 
who likewise seem to be calm and collected all of 
the time. Yet, let some rather unusual situation 
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arise, and they suddenly go to pieces. The large 
number of highway tragedies chargeable to this 
type of driver gives us some idea of the serious- 
ness of the evil. 

Similar to the case of the driver whose past re- 
cord is good, is that of the man who has also driven 
for years without an accident, but doesn’t like to 
think that he is getting old. His eyes are slowly 
growing dimmer, and his hearing is likewise no 
longer up to par. Sooner or later, many in this 
class become victims of over-confidence with the 
usual gruesome results. 

With all the horrors of war brought to us by 
newspaper and radio, we are obliged to admit that 
by comparison, highway slaughter in the United 
States is something that is still worse. Wars come 
and go, but our gasoline Armageddon goes on un- 
interruptedly. The number of people that are 
killed in just one year by automobiles in this coun- 
try exceeds the number of American soldiers who 
gave up their lives during the same number of 
months in the First World War. A police chief re- 
minds us that more Americans have been killed in 
traffic during the past fifteen years than in all the 
wars that this country has ever fought. Something 
to mull over. One man suggests that the auto- 
mobile manufacturers hold a disarmament confer- 
ence and agree not to build any faster cars until 
such time that the human mind and body catch up 
with automotive development. 


There was a time when traveling through the 
fresh air of the peaceful open country was re- 
freshing. Is this still the case? I don’t think so, 
for to many of us, the average Sunday or holiday 
trip is anything but soothing to the nerves today. 
Driving at the rate of sixty miles an hour or more, 
and passing a line of cars going in the opposite 
direction at the same rate of speed is not to be 
regarded as recreation. It is undoubtedly true that 
the sharp increase of nervous ailments and heart 
trouble in the United States is largely due to the 
curious manner in which we Americans “relax.” 
One of the reasons why Bermuda continues to bar 
the motor car is due to the fact that Americans 
who go there to get away from their own nerve- 
racking environment appreciate its tranquillity. 
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The full significance of this fact should not be over- 
looked. 

The automobile keeps more people from church on 
Sundays than it brings there, and I am not aiming 
to preach a sermon when I assert that if the coun- 
try ever needed religion, it needs it right now. 
Priests and preachers have called the motor car the 
greatest secularizing force in America today. It 
is beyond a doubt keeping more people from church 
than the old-time Sunday saloon was ever even ac- 
cused of doing. 

No better symbol of hedonism could be thought 
of than the automobile. Most people cannot afford 
a car and a baby, so of course 
the car wins. For it isn’t the 
high cost of living that is low- 
ering the American birth rate. 
It’s the cost of high living. 

Not so many years ago, we 
used to boast that unlike the 
Europeans, we did not need 
chaperons fer our children. But 
the subsequent experience of 
our social workers, and the 
records of our police and juven- 
ile courts have rudely put an 
end to that boast. The conve- 
nience of the automobile has 
encouraged late hours for 
young people, and these habits 
have become so intrenched that 
many parents are now at their . 
wits’ ends for a solution to the problems thus 
created. 

And not the least of the things that the misuse 
of the automobile has to answer for is the fact that 
it has made restless nomads of millions of Amer- 
icans and thereby destroyed their interest and sense 
of responsibility in local government and the wel- 
fare of their neighborhoods. 

The cultural level has fared no better than has 
the moral tone at the hands of the automobile. A 
Spanish professor in one of our large American 
universities, after a visit back home returned to 
his college with the gloomy observation that the 
automobile is beginning to do to Europe what it has 
already done to America. He found that it was 
taking the people from the things that they former- 
ly appreciated, the things that in the past, made 
Europe such a powerful attraction for many cul- 
tured Americans. Music, art, literature, study, all 
the worth while things of life he noted, are suffer- 
ing from the intrusion of the motor car. 

“No more” he says, “are the French and Spanish 
‘people happy to spend their leisure moments in in- 


Evening P tayer 


Dear God, Thou tranquil perfect One 
Who givest joy and care; 

As slowly falls the gathering dusk, 
I bow to Thee in prayer. 


May someone’s burden lighter be, 
Sad lips find laughter gay; 

May someone pray to Thee this night, 
Because I’ve lived today. 


Oh, let me not what’er befall 
Lose sight of Thee on high; 

And make me kind, that I may ne’er 
Hurt tender souls and shy. 


Betty Engebretson 


tellectual contemplation. They are crazy for little 
trips, and the whole family starts off with no 
thought of good books or music. The means of 
travel is cheap, and the lure of the open road is en- 
ticing. 

“The truth of the matter is being seen more 
clearly from within by various pioneers of thought, 
and by leading Frenchmen. 

“Today in Spain, France, and also England, we 
can observe a physical shifting—a change instilling 
into the people the American restlessness, the desire 
to be on the go every minute. 

“The cause? Cheap cars in great numbers, 
accessible to every family.” 

From England come similar 
complaints. “The distractions 
which are playing havoc with 
the modern student life” ob- 
served one man, “are many... 
But it is the motor car which 
is the villain of the piece.” An- 
other writer points out that 
“the use of motor cars by un- 
dergraduates has completely 
changed university life. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge have be- 
come places to get away from. 
The boys neither work nor play 
games. They simply rush about 
in tiny cliques to which each 
belongs. Communal life is al- 
most gone. If they do not go 
off to see their young lady friends, the latter come 
to see them, and they all tear off together, either to 
London, or to neighboring country homes, returning 
at the very latest possible hour.” 

The Times demands that this state of affairs be 
brought to an end at once by forbidding under- 
graduates the ownership and use of cars. It 
strengthens its position by citing numerous deaths 
due to these unseemly privileges. Its claim that 
the automobile is a serious distraction to study as 
well as a grave obstacle to the maintenance of dis- 
cipline is borne out by the experience of many of 
our American colleges and universities which have 
barred it from their campuses. It reminds its 
readers that there is adequate public transportation 
for all reasonable purposes, and concludes that the 
universities would soon be compelled for the sake 
of maintaining their prestige and usefulness, to 
take drastic action. 

But in college or out, with young and old, rich and 
poor alike, there is something positively uncanny 
about the transformation of human character that 
is effected by driving. Men who are at all other 
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times perfect gentlemen, seem to suddenly take on 
all the traits of beasts of the jungle. Considered 
from this viewpoint alone, the motor car is one of 
the most debasing influences that has come into the 
life of man. I believe that few would dispute the 
statement that profanity has increased by leaps 
and bounds in the past twenty years, nor would 
they be likely to challenge the assertion that the 
principal cause was friction on the streets and high- 
ways. 


A spirit of selfishness seems to actually pervade 
the automobile, and 
thence transfer itself 
to the driver. How 
else account for the 


unblushingly demand A jewel-bedizened canopy 


more than their share Which arched the altars of this earth. 
of the public funds? At last, I realize man’s worth; 


Star Gazing 


fact that motorists [| saw the starry evening sky, 


Agriculture reveals the extent to which automobile 
slaves have come to resemble drug addicts. It 
found that forty-one per cent of the city families, 
and thirty-seven per cent of the village families 
in the $250 to $500 annual income group owned 
automobiles, while forty-three per cent of the farm 
families earning from nothing to not more than 
$250 owned cars. It is not difficult to envision the 
many necessities that these persons must deprive 
themselves of in order to support automobiles. 
Many of those with larger incomes, but who spend 
proportionately more for cars, are 
likewise robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
A traffic judge observed that many 
of those that are brought into his 
court are obligated to make install- 
ment payments on their cars that 
amount to more than their rent for 
the same period. Those so situated 


When the home owner For not a star which whirls through space are very clearly sacrificing many 


pays his taxes, were 
he as selfish as the 
automobile owner, he 
would holler his head 
off over the fact that 
this money is spent 
on schools, libraries, 
boards of public health, relief, police, and other 
necessities. He would insist that it be used only in 
a way that would benefit his home, and that would 
mean that the money could be used for nothing else 
than the maintenance of the fire department. The 
motorist on the contrary goes into hysterics over 
every penny he pays the tax gatherer that is used 
for any purpose other than good roads. 


Another example of this selfishness is the con- 
stant warfare waged by the automobile clubs on the 
so-called “speed traps” which residents of many 
villages have found it necessary to resort to in 
order to protect themselves from lawless drivers. 


But despite all of these faults and imperfections, 
the automobile must surely have its redeeming 
features. And since it is almost invariably men- 
tioned in discussions of the subject of living 
standards, perhaps it can be shown to have lifted 
them, as is the constant claim of those whose 
dividends come from Detroit. But no. Budgetary 
experts answer in the negative. They tell us that 
people in ordinary circumstances who feel that they 
just have to have a car, must reconcile themselves 
to the fact that they will have to give up something 
else in exchange. Perhaps a measure of security in 
the form of insurance. 


A recent survey conducted by the Department of 


Will ever see God face to face; 

And not a world which flames above 
Burns with the tiniest spark of love; 
But I, a man, thanks be to Thee 

Can love Thee, My God, for eternity. 


things that would be of far greater 
benefit to them than their cars. 
Social workers and relief directors 
can tell of case after case where 
money that should have bought milk 


Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. for the baby is being squandered on 


gas, of children kept home from school 
for lack of 
clothing be- 
In Clover cause the fam- 
ily bus had to 
Saint Patrick in the days of old have a new 
With the shamrock’s petals three tire. 
The simple, forceful story told, mee 
How those in one could — But it is not 
The Blessed Trinity. on this eco- 
nomic level 
The lucky, four-leaf clover tells alone that one 
A dearer truth to me. finds such an 
That God by grace within me dwells. jnsane wasting 
O thrilling mystery! of substance. 
Thrice Blessed Trinity. It is a feet 
Allen Rinderly that for most 
city people, 
well served with street cars and taxicabs, the auto- 
mobile is three per cent transportation, and ninety- 
seven per cent ostentation. 


So it is quite evident that the day is not far off 
when despite all of the blah blah coming from the 
industry’s publicity men to the effect that the auto- 
mobile is a universal necessity, all cars will be 
divided into two classes. The smaller group will 
be correctly stamped as necessities, the other as 
luxuries, and taxed accordingly. But the motor 
car’s abuses must be ended before it is too late. 
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Char ag aues 
Yi: Hae eae 

OLIVER WISWELL 

By Kenneth Roberts 


HERE are no dull moments in 
g Y a book by Kenneth Roberts. 

He packs its many pages full 
with information, excitement and 
adventure. OLIVER WISWELL, 
son of a distinguished judge of Mas- 
sachusetts, was a firm believer in 
the Loyalist cause of the colonies. 
But he was also a true American. 
To the end of the story he remains 
both. 


Driven from his home in Milton, 
and from his sweetheart, Sally, 
Oliver, with his ever constant and 
resourceful companion Buell, begins 
his strange and colorful experiences. 
He witnesses the Battle of Bunker 
Hill; captures the schooner that 
brings him to Halifax; mingles with 
American refugees in London and 
dabbles in the intrigues of Paris; 
suffers in the swamps of Long 
Island, delights in the bravery of 
Benedict Arnold and glories in the 
triumphs and terrors that raised the 
siege of Ninety Six. And finally, 
as head of the Loyalist refugees in 
Nova Scotia, he is the man of the 
hour. 


This is an opportune time for a 
story that gives the viewpoint of a 
defeated party. We are wont to for- 
get that the Loyalists were sincere; 
that they fought for that which ap- 
peared right to them. 


Then, even as now, great scholars 
and eminent leaders lost their homes 
and their lives for no other reason 
than because their beliefs were dif- 
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ferent from their more powerful 
foes. 

But when peace comes, as it in- 
evitably must, the warring peoples 
find the words of Oliver Wiswell 


well worth repeating. “No longer 
were we Whigs and Tories, rebels 
and Loyalists; we were just people, 
each of us eager for something that 
the others could give: just decent, 
civilized people whose lives had been 
made over and of necessity made 
over mighty badly, by politicians.” 


CHARACTERS OF THE 
INQUISITION 


By William Thomas Walsh 


“/[-HERE’S too much intolerance 
in the study of intolerance.” 
A fair-minded study of the Inquisi- 
tion, which history has enveloped 
with monstrous falsities, proves the 
quotation of Mr. Walsh. He has 
gone directly to the sources, through 
ancient files and documents, has 
given the very court records of those 
days, to establish a truthful case 
for the Inquisitors. When the truth 
is unpleasant, he has not hesitated 
to publish it. But he has examined 
and analyzed the motives of the men 
who directed the Holy Office and 
given blame or credit where it was 
due. Many old accepted historical 
versions of persecuted heretics are 
challenged and disproved. 

Just as the biographies of Isabel- 
la of Spain and Phillip II interpret 
so forcefully the true history of 
their reigns, so Characters of the In- 
quisition gives a new and clearer 
picture of the Holy Office from its 
first beginnings. Mr. Walsh goes 
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back to Moses as the first in- 
quisitor and concludes with “the 
modern Judas,” Llorente of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Inquisitors sought to destroy the 
evils of their day and felt that they 
were only doing their duty toward 
God and man. These same evils 
are to be found today, in the in- 
difference and godlessness of men, in 
the moral and intellectual confusion 
and in totalitarianism. Perhaps the 
wars and sufferings of the present 
may prove the inquisitional fires that 
will drive out heresy and untruth 
and bring mankind to the “Source of 
all Truth.” 


FIELDING’S FOLLY 
By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


ASTY courtships seldom bring 
happy marriages. But when 
Eunice Hale, beautiful heiress from 
Vermont, met charming Francis 
Fielding of Virginia, she forgot all 
prudence, and they were married in 
a very short time. Francis’s for- 
tune was his good looks, and a di- 
lapidated Virginia estate occupied 
by his improvident widowed mother, 
younger brothers and sisters. 
Eunice financed the Hawaiian 
honeymoon, restored “Retreat” to 
Francis’s estate, dressed, educated 
and provided for his brothers and 
sisters. But her love and her bounty 
were insufficient to hold her irre- 
sponsible and disloyal husband. 
With her young son, Noel, Eunice 
fled to the tranquil and steady tenor 
of her grandmother’s New England 
home. Separation and suffering did 
for the young couple that which 
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neither experience nor counsel had 
done for them in the past. 

Colored by the actual experiences 
and extensive travels of the author 
the story wanders from the lavish- 
ness of plantation life in Virginia 
to the frugal austerity of rock-ribbed 
Vermonters; across the Pacific to 
the freedom of Hawaiian island 
pleasures and the ceremonial gran- 
deur of an American Embassy in 
Singapore. 

MAKING THE CATHOLIC 

CHURCH EASY TO KNOW 
By Rev. John J. Walde 

HE WEEKLY instruction classes 

conducted by Father John J. 
Walde, as pastor of Corpus Christi 
Church in Oklahoma City have long 
been known for their fruitfulness. 

“Making The Catholic Church 
Easy to Know,” has been compiled 
from the lectures and explanations 
given before his classes in 1940. It 
is a well developed plan, in the 
simple, clear and appealing style 
which characterizes the author’s 
weekly newspaper column, and his 
radio addresses. Study clubs, con- 
vert groups and anyone interested 
in the doctrines of the Faith will 
find it most helpful, for the explana- 
tions are plain and definite. The 
topics are divided into well cap- 
tioned paragraphs and each point 
is emphasized by questions, discus- 
sion aids, diagrams and illustrations. 
A capable leader will find it an easy 
matter to direct his convert classes 
with this little booklet as his guide. 

The fine foreword, by Bishop 
Francis C. Kelley, expresses pleasure 
that Prayer has been stressed by the 
writer: “Without prayer, knowledge 
falters and faith grows weak... To 
save itself the world needs the 
surety of knowledge, the strength of 
faith and the gentle force of charity. 
Prayer is the productive labor which 
always is a labor of love.” 


HAPPY HOURS WITH CHRIST 
By Clara Tiry 

PERSON, cut off from the 

world by pain and infirmity, is 
best fitted to help others who suffer 
in the same way. Clara Tiry, her- 
self a shutin, has devoted her years 
bringing spiritual joy and comfort 
to those who, like herself, have been 
chosen for the Apostlate of Suffer- 
ing. 
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Happy Hours with Christ is a 
series of meditations. Each article 
is supplemented with three reflec- 
tions—a prayer, a pious practice, a 
resolution, a short spiritual com- 
munion, an aspiration, a quotation 
from one of the Saints and a li- 
turgical prayer. Read frequently, 
this little volume will brighten the 
sick room and bring the afflicted one 
close to the heart of Him who can 
heal all pain and blot out all sorrow. 
MAUREEN O’DAY, SONGBIRD 
By Ruth Irma Low 
MAUREEN and Betty O’Day 

were the adopted wards of 
Ronald and Hilda Byrnes. 

Maureen had a lovely voice and 
was given every opportunity to de- 
velop it, by her generous guardians. 
Her rise to fame is very rapid, al- 
most too rapid, and she is endowed 
with most of the virtues. The 
Byrnes home is happy and almost 
carefree. Young folks love to gather 
there to celebrate the holidays and 
join in the seasonal sports. But 
Maureen, at the top of the musical 
ladder, the pride of her foster 
parents and the toast of society, 
turns to a life of more lasting 
values where her name is forgotten 
and her beauty hidden. 

This is a nice story for girls of 
ten to fourteen, though it may fall 
flat with our more sophisticated high 
school misses. 

THE LAST PRINCE 
By Don Sharkey 
IM MALONEY met Prince 
Nicholas on the boat. Later the 
two boys became fast friends when 
the young Prince entered a boarding 
school near Tim’s home. 

Heir to the throne of Transyllia, 
the Prince was sent to the United 
States to be educated. Meanwhile, 
his country is left in the hands of a 
ruthless and scheming dictator. But 
the people are loyal to their Prince. 
Tim and his father anticipate the 
plans and intrigues that threaten 
Nicholas. 

They help him to return to his own 
country and by their daring and 
foresight bring a happy ending to a 
story that will delight Catholic lads 
of eight to thirteen. 

SONGS OF THE ROOD 


‘THE SISTERS of the Holy Cross 
are celebrating the centenary of 
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their founding this year. In this 
little volume there are one hundred 
“Songs of the Rood” from among 
the Sisters. Some is verse, excel- 
lent verse, and some is poetry. Sister 
Madeleva is an established poet and 
we find her well represented here, 
Sister M. Philip and Mother Elea- 
nore also rank among the poets. 
Though all are the poems of reli- 
gious, not all are religious poems. 
This book deserves more than a 
limited circle of readers. P.B. 


LITURGICAL READINGS FROM 
THE FATHERS OF THE 
CHURCH 


HAT is the priest reading 
when he “says his office?” The 
priest is reading the public prayer 
of the Church, in which through 
centuries the choice jewels of both 
Scripture and Tradition have been 
gathered and set into a gorgeous 
robe for the Bride of Christ. The 
passages of Holy Scripture, largely 
the Psalms, are available to anyone 
who can read. The extracts from 
the teachings of the Church Fathers 
which go to make up much of the 
body of tradition have not always 
been accessible except in Latin and 
Greek. But Liturgical Readings is 
an English volume of nearly a thou- 
sand pages in large legible type of 
the sermons and instructions of the 
Church Fathers as they are read in 
the Monastic Breviary. It is fasci- 
nating to read these learned yet 
simple discourses of St. Gregory, St. 
John Chrysostom, St. Jerome, and 
St. Augustine, written for the feasts 
of the ecclesiastical cycle centuries 
ago. They were the “Sheens” of the 
early centuries. The evils they 
feared and inveighed against are 
still subjects of concern to preachers. 
Among these “Lessons” are in- 
cluded all readings from the entire 
temporal cycle, i.e., Advent, Lent, 
Easter, etc., all first and second class 
feasts of the saints, and all vigils 
and feasts proper to St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey. The Junior Brothers at St. 
Meinrad do not recite their office in 
Latin, but in English. They use a 
special arrangement, shortened, of 
the monastic office chanted by the 
priests in choir. Liturgical Read- 
ings is the volume of lessons which 
make up one part of this office. It 
would be hard to think of a book 
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more welcome to priests and sisters 
and devout lay persons than this 
beautiful cloth bound volume. It is 
certainly a contribution to the li- 
turgical literature of our day and 
will answer better than anything else 
the perennial questions: “What is 
tradition?” “What is the Office?” 


STUDY THE MASS 
By Dr. Pius Parsch 


D£=ESFITE all the books and pam- 

phlets on the Mass that have 
appeared in recent years, this ex- 
planation is most welcome. The 
author no longer needs any introduc- 
tion to the American public; he is 
the most widely read of all writers 
on matters liturgical. Study the 
Mass, which is the author’s own 
synopsis of his larger work, The Li- 
turgy of the Mass, with its popular 
style, clarity of expression and solid 
basis of learning, will appeal to all. 
Discussion groups particularly will 
find it helpful. 


MARRIAGE 
By Martin J. Scott, S.J. 


HIS is a discussion club book, 
with outline prepared by Gerald 
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“A millstone hanged about his 
neck.” 
—St. Matth. 18:6 
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Treacy, S.J. Its ten chapters cover 
such topics as “True Nature of Mar- 
riage,” “Divorce,” “Annulment,” 
“Separation,” and “Birth Control.” 
It may not be the purpose of the 
book to explain the marriage rite, 
but since the form is printed at the 
beginning, it is oniy right to express 
a disappointment that nowhere in 
the book is mention made of the 
Nuptial Mass, even where the Mar- 
riage Rite is printed. Even more 
disappointing is the full cover pic- 
ture of a wedding ceremony in 
church outside the Nuptial Mass. 

While this reviewer is aware of 
this practice in some localities he is 
also aware that it is not the ideal, 
and that Bishops, though often un- 
successfully, inveigh against it. We 
hope a second edition will emphasize 
the desire of the Church on this 
point rather than the vogue in some 
cities. J. P. 


This Month’s Bookshelf 


Oliver Wiswell, by Kenneth Roberts. 
Published by Doubleday Doran. 
Price $3.00. 


Characters of the Inquisition, by 
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OUT-HERODING HEROD 


ANY a one, on reading the scriptural account of Herod’s 

cruel massacre of the innocent babes of Bethlehem, would 

like to get a strangle-hold on the tyrant’s neck. Murder 

is less painful to self than suicide. 

today with this difference, — ayer modern Herods are far 
me 


more cruel and heartless. 
little light of life that has just 


unnatural mother’s heartless heart. 
of the unborn infant, thus deprivin ; 
of God. At what rate is Limbo filling up today with these un- 


fortunate babes? 


But there is a far more cruel death inflicted by modern Herods, 
the death of the soul. Against these Jesus warns when He says: 
“He that shall scandalize one of these little ones that believe in me, it were better for him that 
a millstone should be hanged about his neck, and that he should be drowned in the depth of 
the sea.”—St. Matth. 18:6. To scandalize a child means to place a spiritual stumbling block 
in its way, so that it will be tripped up, é 
spiritual injury may be slight or grave accordin 
because of the bad example of another. Parents o 
habits by not being careful about their own moral conduct. 
before it can shape its mouth to give utterance in mono 
Habits formed in early life die hard, an 
WANTED: A millstone factory to supply the modern, 
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fall, and inflict a mortal injur 
to the sinfulness of the action committed 
ten unsuspecting] 
A child can see and hear long 
syllabic words to its inner thoughts 
their 
increasing demand. 


William T. Walsh. Published by 
P. J. Kenedy. Price $3.00. 

> a by Frances Parkin- 
son Keyes. Published by J. Mess- 
ner. rice $2.50. 

Making the Catholic Church e to 
Know, by Rev. J. J. Walde, Pub- 
a by Sunday Visitor. Price 


Happy Hours with Christ, by Clara 
iry. Published by Bruce & Co. 
Price $1.75. 


Maureen O’Day, Songbird, by Ruth 
Irma Low. Published by Benzigers 
Price $1.25. 

The Lost Prince, by Don Sharkey. 
i by Benzigers. Price 

1.25. 


Songs of the Rood, by Sisters, C.S.C. 
Published by St. Anthony Guild 
Press. Price $1.00. 

Liturgical Readings from the Fa- 
thers of the Church. Published by 
the Abbey Press. Price $3.00. 

Study the Mass, by Dr. Pius Parsch. 
Published by the Liturgical Press. 
Price 25¢. 

Marriage, by Martin J. Scott, S. J., 
Published by the Paulist Press. 
Price 25¢. 


Any of the books reviewed in this 
column may be obtained, at prices 
quoted by writing The Grail Dffice, 
341 Madison Avenue, New York, 
City. 
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That tyrant has his doubles 


violent means snuff out the 
n to flicker beneath the 
ey wilfully kill the body 
its soul forever of the sight 


on its soul. This 


teach their children bad 


slaves often die harder. 
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Meditorials 


If one’s humility is only a veneer, 
one scratch will bring pride to the 
surface. 


Whether you follow Christ or not, 
you will have a cross to bear. 


God wants us to go to Heaven; 
but if we insist, He permits us to go 
to Hell. That is what is meant by 
a man’s free will. 


Handicaps are often spiritual as- 
sets in disguise. 


Sometimes we wonder what is the 
real meaning of life. It seems to be 
a riddle without an answer. But we 
learned the answer by heart as a 
child on the first page of the Cate- 
chism without understanding its full 
meaning: We have iife that we may 
know God, love and serve Him, and 
thereby gain Heaven. 


St. Patrick’s Day may be the oc- 
casion of a parade and a celebration, 
but as it is the feast of a Saint it 
should be an occasion for opportune- 
ly asking Saint Patrick for a deeper 
and a more fervent faith. 


The first one on whom one should 
practice all of his zealous inspira- 
tions is oneself, not one’s friends or 
associates. 


Are You 


My old address — 


Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 


Most people are people of good 
will, but they are weak. Therefore 
they need a goad, a staff, an under- 
standing guide if they are to ac- 
complish anything in the spiritual 
life; by this is understood a spiri- 
tual director. 


Life can be termed the Battle of 
Merits. 


Our Lord tells us that those who 
live by the sword will perish by the 
sword. Such a sword is sarcasm, 
a two-edged sword. Good humor is 
a better weapon with which to fight 
those who oppose us; it is forged 
by the flaming virtue of charity. 


One is either a child of light or a 
child of darkness; and there comes 
a time in the life of every one when 
he must decisively declare his al- 
legiance to the Light of the World 
or to the Prince of Darkness. 


The rules for attaining success in 
the spiritual life are contrary to 
those for the attaining of success 
as the world gauges it. 


Instead of wishing death to the 
enemies of the Church, we should 
pray for their conversion, for God 
wills not the death of sinners, but 
that they be converted and live. By 


If you are moving, or have moved, do not fail to fill in and mail 
this notice to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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the Emperor Constantine’s conver- 
sion the pagan Roman empire be- 
came Christian, and eventually be- 7 
came the Holy Roman Empire. 


“Come to Me all ye that are bur- 
dened and I will refresh you” is an 
invitation from Our Lord which 
still holds good for our worries and 
our troubles. : 


One’s idols should be one’s ideals, 


The brotherhood of man has both 
a natural and a supernatural basis: © 
We are all brothers and sisters, for 
Adam and Eve are our parents; we ~ 
are all brothers and sisters because ~ 
God is the Father of us all. 


Just as food menus differ with 
their almost infinite variety of com- 
binations, so also the matter of medi- 
tation is infinite in variety. The 
methods and manners vary regard- 
ing the etiquette cf eating: 
Chinese with his chop sticks and the 
backwoods American with his knife. 
But if the rice falls off the chop 
stick or the peas off the knife, one is 
not nourished. Thus make certain 
that what you eat is food and that 
the method you use is effective with 
the menu of meditation. 


If one has not learned good be- 
fore evil, he must overcome this 
handicap by reason, by prayer, and 
by the Sacraments. Reason when 
not swayed by passion or duped by 
ignorance always upholds that which 
is good and condemns what is evil; 
prayer and the reception of the Sac- 
raments are necessary means to 
eradicate habits of sin. And despite 
all handicaps it is possible for any 
one to become a saint, even one who 
has sinned much, for God’s grace is 
never wanting. 


A fool may say with his tongue 
that there is no God, but in his heart 
he knows that he lies. 


It is not how many prayers you 
say that counts with God, but what 
you mean by them. 
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